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SAM’L I. POPE. CHAS, H. PATTEN. 


STEAM AND HOT WATER. 


Heating & Ventilating Apparatus, 


WROUGHT IRON PIPE, FITTINGS, VALVES, 
BOILERS, PUMPS AND ENGINEERS’ 
SUPPLIES, 


PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS FOR ALL KINDS OF STEAM WORK PREPARED. 
SAM’L I. POPE & CO., 


193 LAKE STREET - - - CHICAGO. 


Northwestern Terra-Cotta Works. 
TRUE, HOTTINGER & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
ARCHITECTURAL TERRA-COTTA, 


For EXTERIOR and INTERIOR DECORATIONS, 
from Special Designs, in all Colors. 


Main Works AND OFFICE: 
Clybourn and Wrightwood Aves. 
Brancu Works: 
Corner 15th and Laflin Streets. 
BRANCH OFFICE: 
Room 20, McCormick Block, CHICAGO. 


Concrete Illuminating Tile Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SKYLIGHTS, FLOOR LIGHTS, AREA AND 
SIDEWALK LIGHTS, 


207 S. Canal Street, - CHICAGO. 





1000 ARCHITECTURAL 
———| PHOTOGRAPHS 
From all Parts of the U. S. 





CATALOGUES FREE 


J. W. TAYLOR, PuBLisHER, 


151 Monroe Street, - - CHICAGO. 


Imported Rock Asphalte Floors, 


For DWELLING HOUSE, CELLARS AND LAUN- 
DRIES, BREWERIES, STABLES, STORES, 
MILLS, RINKS, Etc. 


SIMPSON BROS, 
Room 15, 159 LA SALLE STREET, 
Box $82 Builders & Traders’ Building. CHICAGO, ILL. 


ADVANTAGES OF Rock AsPHALTE.—It can be laid in 
the coldest weather ; it is waterproof; it is fireproof; it can 
be laid over Cement, Brick or 





A. H. ABBOTT & CO., 


IMPORTERS OF 


MATHEMATICAL 
INSTRUMENTS, 


Tracing Cloths, Papers, Colors, Scales, etc. 
DRAWING MATERIAL 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


50 Madison Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 


AMERICAN REPRINT OF 


HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE 


IN ALL COUNTRIES 
FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PRESENT DAY. 


By JAMES FERGUSSON, D.C.I., F.R.S., M.R.A.S. 


This work is the best work on the subject ever issued. 
It is illustrated with over one thousand superb wood cuts, 
and is published in 2vo. volumes of about 1,300 pages. 
1,015 Illustrations. 


Half Roan, $7.50. Half Morocco, $12.50. 
INLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
19 Tribune Building, - - Cuicaco, It. 





A MANUAL OF 


INDUSTRIAL DRAWING 
FOR CARPENTERS AND OTHER 
WOOD-WORKERS. 

By W. F. DECKER, 

Instructor in Drawing, University of Minnesota. 

176 Pages, 29 Plates and numerous other Illustrations. 
One Svo Volume, Cloth. 


PRICE, $2.00. 


INLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Tribune Building, Chicago, Ill. 


ELEMENTARY GRAPHIC STATICS 
-——AND THE—— 
Construction of Trussed Roofs, 
A Manual of Theory and Practice. 


By N. CLIFFORD RICKER, M. Arch. 
Professor of Architecture, University of Illinois; Fellow 
of the American Institute of Architects, and of the 
Western Association of Architects. 

One Octavo Volume, Cloth, 158 pages, 115 illustrations. 
Price, $2.00. 

INLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 

19 Tribune Building, - - Cuicaco, ILuiors. 





POLISHED GRANITE COLUMNS 


and PILASTERS 
Or EASTERN OR WESTERN GRANITES, 
MANUFACTURED BY 
J. G. MOTT & CO., 


JOLIET, ILLINOIS. 


Write for Prices. 








PRACTICAL LESSONS IN 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING 


Or HOW TO MAKE THE WORKING DRAW- 
INGS FOR BUILDINGS. 
44 pages descriptive letterpress, illustrated by 2 full page 
sho 


plates (one in colors), and 33 wood cuts, wing 
methods of construction and representation. 


By WILLIAM B. TUTHILL, A. M., Arcurrect. 
PRICE, postpaid, $2.50. 
INLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
19 Tribune Building, . . 





Cuicaco It. 





ALBERT A. RILEY, 


BRASS, 
FIREPLACES, 


FENDERS, 
ANDIRONS, 


FIRE SETS, 
COAL HODS, Etc. 


GRATES, 
MANTELS, 


TILING, 
REGISTERS, 


Etc. 


Etc. 


. 178 Wabash Ave., Chicago, [il. 
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J. B. SULLIVAN. ESTABLISHED 1855. 


]. B SULLIVAN &BRO. 


We respectfully call attention to the fact that our business is divided into three depart- 
ments, viz.: We carry a very large stock of 


M. J. SULLIVAN. 





WALL PAPER AND PAPER DECORATIONS, 


Selected with great care from all the leading manufacturers. 
We have also many exclusive designs in Choice Hangings, 
which cannot be obtained elsewhere. We supply only first- 
class Paper Hangers to execute all work, and can guarantee 
satisfaction. 


PAINTING AND GLAZING DEPARTMENT. 


In this department we employ only the most skillful workmen, and 
use the best material that can be purchased. 
We also do Calcimining and Fine Tinting. 








FRESCO AND DECORATIVE DEPARTMENT. 


Having Designers of High Merit we are prepared to pro- 
duce the very latest effects, and can guarantee the very best 
possible results. 





ALL WORK IN THE VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS IS UNDER 
THE PERSONAL SUPERVISION OF THE FIRM. 





Competent men sent to any section of the country. Designs 
furnished. Correspondence solicited. 





J. B. SULLIVAN & BRO., 


266 & 268 N. Clark St., and CHICAG 
Room 15, 159 & 161 La Salle as C 0. 


TELEPHONE 810l. 



































GEORGIA MARBLES 


CANNOT BE EQUALED FOR 


BUILDING MATERIAL, TILING, 
STEPS, WAINSCOTING, 
MANTELS, URINAL SLABS, 


COUNTERS FOR DRUG STORES, FISH AND 
MEAT MARKETS, AND IN ANY PLACE 


WHERE LIQUIDS OR OILY MATTER ARE USED. 


QUALITIES: 


STRONGER THAN GRANITE, ABSOLUTELY 





IMPERVIOUS TO MOISTURE AND WATER, 
DO NOT DISINTEGRATE, UNEQUALED IN 
BEAUTY AND VARIETY OF COLORING. 





BAGLEY & NASON, 
18th ST. VIADUCT, 


. CHICAGO. 
Complete Stock. : 





ABRAM COX STOVE CO. 


76 Wabash Avenue, 144 North 2d Street, 


CHICAGO. PHILA. 


NOVELTY FURNACES. 





LARGE HEATING SURFACE. 
SINNAUC THALS LHONOUM 





EXAMINE INTERIOR CONSTRUCTION. 





SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
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THE UNITED STATES ENCAUSTIC TILE COMPANY, Henry Huber & Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., 


THE INLAND ARCHITECT AND NEWS RECORD. 














NEW YORK, 
Have Removed their Office and Warerooms to 
No. 81 BEEKMAN STREET. 


Geto they will occupy more spacious 


quarters, enabling them to enlarge their 





Showrooms and make a more ge 
SI s and ke a more general 
display of their numerous manufactures. 


Architects not in possession of their Illustrated 
Catalogue of 


Boyle’s Patent Pneumatic Water 
Closets, Wash Basins, Urinals, 
Flushing Cisterns, Etc., 


Is prepared to furnish Dealers, Architects and Builders with PLAIN and ENCAUSTIC TILES for laying floors in 
Public Buildings and Private Residences. We also manufacture an elegant line of HIGH ART MAJOLICA TILES 








for Mantel Facings, Friezes, Furniture, etc. Also, GLAZED and ENAMELED TILES, for Hearths, Wain- Will be provided with it upon application. 
scoting and Interior Decoration, > Designs, Estimates and Sample Sheets furnished on application. 
Northwestern Agency, 11 ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO. BRANCH SHOWROOMS: 





82 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 


GIBBS’ ENGLISH PORTLAND CEMENT. nas Wasnt Set, BOSTON 


Conceded by Engineers and Contractors to be the most Economical and Best Cement for Concrete. WORKS: 
Report read before American Society of Civil Engineers on application. 136th Street and Rider Ave, NEW YORK. 


WM. INGHAM & SONS, ENCLISH DURESCO, 
ENCLISH ENAMELED BRICKS. For preventing dampness and white efflorescence on brickwork. 


BLACK CROSS & GERMAN CEMENT. KEENE’S AND ROBINSON’S CEMENT. MAIN OFFICE: 


HOWARD FLEMING, 5 4c, 23 Liberty Street, NEW YORK. 81 Beekman Street, NEW YORK. 


C. F. L. Mever & Sons Co. 


oo MANUFACTURERS OF 


Sash, Doors, Blinds, Moldings, 


AND ALL KINDS OF FINE INTERIOR WOODWORK, MANTELS, Ete. 











All communications should be addressed to 








We make a specialty of contracts for furnishing on cars in Chicago, or put up complete 
the woodwork for Large Office Buildings, Hotels, Public Structures, ete., located in Illinois or 


adjacent States. Correspondence solicited with Architects or Contractors for such works. 


Factory & Warehouses: North Pier, foot of Michigan St, 
Mantel Salesrooms: 133 Wabash Avenue, 
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CHICAGO CONTRACTORS. 


MASONS. 





FOX & HINDS, 


MASON CONTRACTORS, 


Box 49, 
BUILDERS’ AND TRADERS’ EXCHANGE. 
TELEPHONE 883. 


FOS. DOWNEY, 
MASON AND 


GENERAL CONTRACTOR, 


OFFICE, RooM 10, 159 LA SALLE St. 
Builders & Traders’ Exchange. 





MORTIMER & TAPPER, 
MASON CONTRACTORS, 


CALUMET BUILDING, 


CHICAGO.————_o 











CARPENTERS. 





LARRABEE & NORTH, 
BUILDERS HARDWARE, 


Surveyors’ and Engineers’ Instruments, 
y g} 


191 STATE STREET (Palmer House Block). 


Wamu. MAVOR, 
CARPENTER & BUILDER, 


66 PACIFIC AVENUE, 
CHICAGO. 





THOS. SOLLITT & SON, 
CARPENTERS, 


No. 159 La SALLE STREET, Room 32, 
CHICAGO, - - ILLINOIS. 








— 


PL. 


UMBERS AND GASFITTERS. 





E. BAGGOT, 


SANITARY PLUMBING, 


GASFITTING, 
PLUMBING MATERIAL AND FINE CHANDELIERS, 
sth AVE. AND MADISON STREET. 


P. NACEY, 
PLUMBER anp GASFITTER, 


1209 STATE ST., NEAR 12TH, 


TELEPHONE 8323. 


J. J. WADE, 


Plumbing and House Drainage, 


531 W. MADISON ST., CHICAGO. 
Lead Burning and Chemical Works fitted up. 
Please call and examine “‘ Wade’s New System of House 
Drainage.’’ Architects and Builders are invited to 
submit plans for estimates. 





PAINTERS AND DECORATO 


RS. 





JAMES REILLY. ALFRED BARKER. 


REILLY & BARKER, 
«—PAINTERS,———_+ 


DEALERS IN WALL PAPER, ETCc., 
519 W. VAN BUREN ST. & 529 W7. MADISON Si. 


T. NELSON & SON, 
PAINTERS DECORATORS, 


246 WABASH AVENUE. 


S. S. BARRY & SON, 
258 & 260 WaBASH AVE., 
Artists and Painters’ Supplies, 


House, Sign & Decorative Painters. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





R. HUGHES, 
SLATE & METAL ROOFING, 
Galvanized Iron Cornices, 


319 & 321 So. CLINTON STREET. 


THE HOLBROOK CO., 
HARDWOOD LUMBER, 


Grove & Eighteenth St., 
CHICAGO. 


THOMAS MOULDING, 


MANUFACTURER 4 DEALER IN 
Indiana Red Pressed & Common, also Chicago Common 


BRICK, DRAIN TILE. Etc., 


Also Manufacturer of a superior article of TERRA-COoTTA 
Corinc, and Agent for Racing Brick. 


Office : Rooms 66 & 67 Bryan Block, 162 La Salle St, 
TELEPHONE 117- Harry A. Lyon. CHICAGO. 





J. G. WALKER, 
E. Van Buren Street, bet. State and Third Ave., 


Manufacturer and Shipper of all kinds ot 
Interior Decorations in Plaster and Fibrous Plaster. Cen- 
ter Pieces, Brackets, Rosettes, Decorative Cornice, 
Drops, Panels, Church and Theater 
work a specialt 
N. B.—Center Pieces in Fibrous Plaster can be put up on 
“Designing by wy Foren with screws, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Artistic Gas Fixtures. 


We offer special inducements. Call and see us before 
buying. Our goods are all as represented, and made of the 
very best of material. 


MANNEGOLD & HOLDEN, 











PYROGRAPHIC GLASS CoO., 


INCORPORATED, 


Manufacturers of Embossed, Cut, Stained and Cathedral 
Work for Churches and Dwellings, for Hotels and Theaters. 


MUNICH, BAVARIA. 


Factory and Salesroom, 261 Wabash Avenue, 
(Near Van Buren St.) CHICAGO. 
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HEcLA ARCHITECTURAL BRONZE & IRON Works, 
POULSON & EGER, 


Office and Warerooms: 


216 & 218 W. 23rd St., NEW YORK. 


Works: 
N. roth, N. 11th & 3rd Sts... BROOKLYN, E. D. 


ROBINS & TALCOTT, Western Agents, 115 Monroe St., CHICAGO. 
Artistic Metal Mantels and Overtops, 


IAI, 


or 
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In Bronze, Brass, Oxidized Iron, 
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Galvano Plastic and Electroplated Iron, 
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Combined with our Patent Blower and Fire 
Sereen. Contractors for Ornamental 


and Architectural Wrought and Cast Iron 









ii th 
ih 


‘Wii Work of every Description for Public and 
Private Buildings. 
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Corrugated Conductor Pipe. 


——— the Corrugated Expanding Conductor Pipe to be the best that 
can be made, we have put in at great expense complete machinery for 
making it, and can honestly recommend its use to all who want a Conductor 


Pipe that will not burst when full of ice—the usual cause of the destruction 


of the ordinary pipe. 





At the Prices at which the Corrugated Pipe ts now sold, 


<— wv3s sscus on NO ‘Ls'B—> 





NO ONE CAN AFFORD TO USE ANYTHING ELSE ! 








A FAIR OFFER. . BOSTON | 


If you will puta JENKINS BROS. VALVE on the worst place you can find, where you 
cannot keep other valves tight, and if it is not perfectly tight or does not hold Steam, ] TA 
Oils, Acids, or other fluids longer than any other Valve, you may 


return it, and your money will be refunded. WORKS: 
IF YOU WANT THE BEST, CALL FOR “JENKINS BROS.” VALVES. cy — VW 1 C 
JENKINS BROTHERS, ) 

71 John St.,. NEW YORK. 13 So. Fourth St., PHILA. 105 Milk St., BOSTON. 








54 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 
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-- THE WIGHT FIREPROOFING COMPANY, °: 


CHICAGO, ... NEW YORK, .. CINCINNATI, .. ST. LOUIS. 


SS FireClay Tile Ceilings 


= A FIREPROOF eect FOR LATHING. 


| INI 
(SEE ILLUSTRATION.) 











The following are among the Fireproof Buildings in which these 
ceilings have been put up: 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe R. R. Offices, Topeka, Kas., 54,000 feet. 
The Tribune Building, Minneapolis, Minn., 55,000 feet. 
The Insurance Exchange, Chicago, 81,000 feet. 
Store of Martin Ryerson, Esq., Randolph St., Chicago, 75,000 feet. 


Each Tile has separate attachment to joists. Tongue and _ groove joints. Fastenings 
covered and invisible. No pointing up required. Forms a continuous 
Tile — and ready for plastering as soon as set. 


FLAT HOLLOW TILE FLOOR ARCHES, 


With Patent Soffit Tiles for beam protection. 


HOLLOW AND POROUS TILE PARTITIONS, 


: TRRING TA EENIN 

YY ROOFS, WALL FURRING, DEAFENING, 
Wb MOU MAMIE Tae ; ae oats 
—_— a) — —_ Ga eae COLUMN, GIRDER & ROOF TRUSS COVERINGS. 
NOL BOLLE Sor Cul Gann GZ : Contracts taken in all parts of the United States. 
are Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Samples. 

ection of Tile Ceilin 202 La Salle Street, CHICAGO. Telephone 377. 
sg f _ ri ' ene OFFICES : 69 Washington Street, NEW YORK. Telephone 7, Pearl. 
ALELY,. Vw | Mi 


189 E. Front Street, CINCINNATI. 
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Architectural Iron Works—Store Fronts, Columns, Lintels, Joist, Stairs, Roof-Trusses, 








Railings, Crestings, Doorsand Shutters, Jail Work. —Estimates furnished on Application. The W. E. FROST MFG CO. 
JT. P. WALTON & CO. Manufacturers of 
MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS OF SASH. DOORS. BLINDS 
’ ’ ’ 
IRON WOR K FOR BUILDING PURPOS E S Stair Building and General Planing Business. 
NORTHWEST CORNER CULVERT AND HARRISON STREETS, Specialty, Hardwood Flooring of all kinds. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. CANAL & r2th Streets, - CHICAGO. 
GEO. M. MOULTON, . A. T. GRIFFIN, E. V. JOHNSON, 
President. Vice-President. Sec’y, Treas. and Gen'l Manager. 


PIONEERS IN THE INTRODUCTION OF FIREPROOFING. 


PIONEER FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION CO. 





Ben 


omer riny er, 3 wl erty iii : 


SSG Contracts taken for the com- 


HOLLOW BUILDING TILE, 


SOLID & POROUS TILE, plete fireproofing of buildings. 


Special a ‘ 
for Firetrecf Floors, Wills, pectal designs made on appli 


. A oe 5-= cation. Buildi ? = 
Partitions, Roofs, Columns, er ee ae me See oe 


Ventilating Shafts, ete. ered and built in place in all 


parts of the United States. 





View of onal at Permanent Exhibit and Exchange of Building Materials, 


MANUFACTURERS, CONTRACTORS AND DEALERS IN EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


FIREPROOF ‘TILE FOR BUILDING PURPOSES. 








Orrice & Yarp: Cor. 16TH & Crark Sts., CHICAGO. 


TELEPHONE 8483. Builder-Exchange Box 405. 


Factory on Hydraulic Basin, Ottawa, Ill. 
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‘The Illinois ‘Terra-Cotta 


JAMES STINSON, Presipent. 
C. W. BREGA, Vice-PrEsIDENT. 
Q. JOHNSTONE, Sec’y & Treas. 











Lumber Co. 


Hollow Flat-Arch Tiles, for Iron Con- 
struction. 

Flooring Tile, for Wooden Foists. 

Ceiling Tile. Partition Tile. 

Wall Furring and Deafening. 


Column, Girder and Beam Casings, etc. 








POROUS TERRA-COTTA FIREPROOFING. 


A COMPLETE SYSTEM FOR ENTIRE BUILDINGS. 





N. S. Jones, C. W. Bruca, Etc. 


=) TERRA-COTTA in the State of Illinois. 


WORKS AT 


PULLMAN, ILL. 





Box 137. 


5 ew following are among the Buildings in which the above have been used: THE PULLMAN BuILpING, Chicago; 
THE NORTHWESTERN LIFE INs. Co’s OrFicEs, Milwaukee; THE KNox County Court Houss, Galesburg, Ills. ; 
In Chicago, THE BROTHER JONATHAN BulLpING; Pickwick FLats; the RooKERY BuILpING; the residences of 


This Company is tte SOLE OWNERS or the rights of manufacture and sale of POROUS 


Office, 118 Dearborn Street, 
Telephone 288. 


Builders’ and Traders’ Exchange, 


Rooms 52 AND 53, 


CHICAGO. 





THE YOUNG & FARREL 
Diamond « Stone » Sawing « Company. 





= 


Contractors for Cut Stone, Planed Vault Covers, Flagging, Coping, &c. Sole 
Agents for the Celebrated Brinton Green Stone. 


Unequaled facilities and stock large and varied, thorough’ 


organization and good work, and strict attention to every 
order large or small. 


POLK AND BEACH STREETS, CHICAGO. 





PETER E. POLI, 








AND 
DESIGNER. 


‘SHOUICUALNASO 
UALSV Id 


i 4 
44g Oe AS 





MODELER 


Carton Piere ¢ Interior Decoration. 
115 Fourth Ave. 
377 West North Ave. 





302 Dearborn Street. 








Illustrated Catalogue of 100 pages sent to 
ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS and OWNERS ufon appli- 
cation accompanied by business card. 





GEO. F. BLAKE MFG. CO., 


MAKERS OF 


STEAM AND POWER PUMPING MACHINERY 


for Public and Private Buildings and Manufacturing Establishments. 
For New Illustrated Catalogue, Address 
111 and 113 FEDERAL STREET, 95 & 97 LIBERTY STREET, 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. 








W. R. OSTRANDER & CO., 
21, 23 & 25 ANN STREET, NEW YORK, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Speaking Tubes, Whistles, Annunciators, Electric 
and Mechanical Bells. 

FACTORY, 

De Kalb Avenue, 
BROOKLYN. 
Send for Illustrated 
Catalogue. 

















Now being used by the German Government, 


GERMAN ASPHALT MASTIC, &c., &c., &c. 
QUALITY GUARANTEED. 





STETTIN za") PORTLAND CEMENT. 


For full particulars address. 


ERSKINE W. FISHER, 


18 Broadway, Welles Building, NEW YORK. 
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‘THE WELLS (;LASS COMPANY, 


(Formerly W. H. Watts & Bro. Co.) 
Orrick AND MANUFACTORY : 


202 to 208 RANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGO, 
Manufacturers and Designers of 


STAINED GLASS, 


Pyrographic Glass. 








oO 
DesiGns AND ESTIMATES FURNISHED. 
Send for ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE in Colors. 
Bent, Beveled and Cut Glass. 


McCULLY & MILES, 


Stained Glass, 


1, 3, 5, 7 & g Mapison St., 





Cor. Michigan Avenue. CHICAGO, ILL. 


es GLAS§. 


usnoar( Gey ca, 


333 ho AVE 
CHICAGO, 


F. D. KINSELLA & CO, 


Aa: Sener 


cad Gos Oke 

















ok 
88 JACKSON STREET, 


CHICAGO. 





GEO. A. MISCH, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
STAINED, 
Enameled, Embossed, Cut and Ground 
——_—_—+GLASS, 
217 E. WASHINGTON STREET, 


Bet. Franklin & Market Sts. CHICAGO. 





Chicago Stained=—— 
+—_— =(slass Works. 


MAX SUESS & CO., Prop’s, 


216 LAKE STREET. 





Ecclesiastical and Ornamental 
Glass Works. 


ESTIMATES SOLICITED. 





The WELCOME CHIMNEY Cap. 


Patented July, 1880. 


ABSOLUTE SUCCESS ! 
POSITIVE GUARANTEE 


Thirty days’ trial without pay. 
After being used for three 
months purchasers, if not en- 
tirely satisfied, will have their 
— refunded, therefore no 
risk. 


C. H. L’Amoureux, 


Patentee and Manufacturer, 
313 Spring Street, 
NEW YORK. 
DRAFTS IMPROVED IN ALL CASES, 


BRICKS! 


THE HYDRAULIC 


PRESS BRICK CO. 


ST LOUIS, MO. 
Make a Specialty of Ornamental & Plain 


Red Front Pressed Brick, 


Manufacturing Annually over 


TEN MILLIONS. 


They guarantee that the quality, fin- 
ish and Color, are un assed, if 














not unequalled by any other bri k 
made in the United Sinkee. oan 





Samples of all brick manufactured by 
this well known Company are shown at 
the office of their Chicago Agent, 


LOCKWOOD & KIMBELL, 





Polk and Fifth Ave. 


W. Jd. MGPHRRSON, 


440, 442 and 444 Tremont St., BOSTON, MASS., 


Stained and Mosaic Glass, Mural 


Painting and Interior Decoration. 


FOLLOWING ARE EXAMPLES OF WORK: 
State Capitol, Hartford ; Equitable Life Insurance Building and Hotel Brunswick, New York City ; 
Asa Parker Memorial Church, So. Bethlehem, Pa. 





THE PEERLESS 


Brick Company, 


10038 WALNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Manufactures 500 Different Kinds 
——OF 


Plain Pressed, Ornamental ; 


Molded and Colored 


BRICKS, 


ED, GRAY, 
BUFF, BLACK, 
DRAB, BROWN, WHITE 


ARCHES OF ALL KINDS 


Ground and fitted from Drawings furnished. Working 
Plans sent with Bricks. 














Brick Fireplaces and Mantels. 


4% BRICKS SHIPPED IN CARS at our Works 
‘or all parts of the country. 


Mlustrated Catalogue and Price List 


SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 





David REED 
QOUARRYMAN 


And Wholesale Dealer in Block and 


Sawed Bedford Oolitic Limestone. 





Office, 1810 BLACKWELL, 


(Near 18th and Grove Streets) 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


PERTH AMBOY 
’!’Terra-Cotta Co 


GENERAL OFFICE, 
Nos. 80 & 81 Astor Houvssz, 
NEW YORK CITY. 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


ARCHITECTURAL 


TERRA-COTTA. 


REPRESENTED BY 


JOHN R. WOOD, 
56, No. 175 Dearborn Street, CHicaco. 








CRIMPED & CORRUGATED 


OOFING, 


VA ee 


IRON R 


SIDING, ¢ 
CEILING. 


— 


“SHINGLES. 


WGHYNDMAR & CO. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR & PRICES 


CINCINNATI, 
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Western Etectric Co. 
CHICAGO, 
om [A TIN ROOF 
BOSTON, 


ELECTRIC CALL BELLS; HOTEL ANNUNCIATORS; 
HOTEL FIRE ALARMS. 


filectric Gas Lighting for Private Residences a 
Specialty. 


BURGLAR ALARMS, 
ELECTRIC LIGHTs. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 





+ pEOSOTE. 
be STAI NS 


FOR SHINGLES, 


CLAPBOARDS, FENCES,ETC. 
SAM:CABOT 
“LBY STREET 


70 Ke BosToN 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR 


‘OOVOIHD {1G Jaary £7 





E .A. MASON & CO., Agents. 





Hawley’s Laundry Dryer and Conveyer, 


Patented 1868, 1881, 1882, 1884 and 1885. 





























This Laundry Dryer by the late improvement of windows 
{as seen in cut) is made entirely light ; thus securing all the 
advantages of Sum Drying without dust or smoke. The 
experience of my patrons proves it to be the most simple 
and absolutely the best Dryer ever placed before the public. 
It takes but little room, is safe, and easily operated. 


The Laundry Heater which is a part of the system, is 
perfectly adapted to all the uses of the Laundry, as it heats 
the water for washing, dries the clothes in good light and 
air, and also heats the irons for ironing. Hundreds in use 
in this and other cities. Send for circular. 


H. R. HAWLEY, 


185 Dearborn Street, Room ror, 


Le M etaltic 
CENTER PIECE 
For C, eilings 


Supersedes Stucco, and is Positively Unequaled. 
Also, STAMPED AND SPUN ZINC and COPPER 
WORK FOR CORNICES. 
MANUFACTURED BY 

47 and 49 West Lake Street, 
SEND FOR CUTS. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Put into the White House by the U. S. Government. 
F. E. CUDELL’S 
PATENT SEWER-GAS 
AND BACKWATER TRAP 


CHICAGO. 





















—FOR— 


Wash-Bowls, Sinks, Bath and 
Wash-Tubs. 


204 Superior St., Cleveland, 0. 


aaa > 


pes) 
=1 COUPLING 








should last for thirty years at least, with no expense for repairs. 

It does not last ten years before repairs begin—nine roofs out of ten. The fault is in the tin. 

Guaranteed perfect and durable tin costs very little more in the first place—very little, 
indeed. 

But how are roofer, owner, builder, architect to know what tin is best? And how are they to know 
when they get it? 

The best tin is stamped, every sheet with the brand and thickness— 


Gilbertson’s Old Method—IC or IX 


And that is how they know when they get it! 

For the past few years inferior tin has been mostly used, and tin roofs have come into disrepute 
because of it. 

Who is responsible for it? No matter. What concerns us is rather how to avoid it. Stamping every 
sheet with the brand and thickness avoids it. 


Stranze to say, the makers of tin plate have always managed their business in such a way as to remain 


in igncrance of whut was going on three thousand miles away from themselves—indeed, all over the world. 
We have changed all that—the undersigned. 
The trade and the trade journals doubted our ability ; said we couldn’t do it. We have done it. 


We have gone to the makers and laid the whole subject before them. A little change in their methods 
of making (though it cause extra work), and a little change in their method of sale, would stop the use of 
inferior tin. They don’t want bad roofing plates used any more than we do or you do. 


They adopted our plan, which is: The stamping of every sheet, the selling direct to us and to 
nobody else in the United States, and a contract to keep the standard up to certain specifications. 


Now, all you need to know is what brand you want. The stamping identifies it. 
. “*Gilbertson’s Old Method”’ is the best. The proof is ready—too long to be stated here. 





MERCHANT & CoO., 


PHILADELPHIA, 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 








Unprecedented Success of the 


GIANT METAL SASH CHAIN. 


Economical Substitute for Cord and Cable 
Chains for Hanging Heavy Weights 
to Windows. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


The SMITH & EGGE M’F’G COMPANY 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN., 


Who absolutely control the only Automatic Machinery 
which feeds the metal into the machine, punches out the 
links, forms them into the chain, draws it out of the 
machine, and ¢ests its tensile strength without any 
human hand touching it. 

Also Red Metal and Steel Sash Chain made in the 
same way, for ordinary use, where a cheaper article is 
desired strong and simple. Also Patented Fixtures for 
attaching to the sash and weight and easily and rapidly 
applied. Special attention paid to communications of 
Architects and Builders, and samples sent free of charge 


to any address. 
Try it. In use in all the large cities. 


Represented in Chicago and the Northwest by 
GEO. W. MURPHY, 
59 Lake Street, CHICAGO. 








EADERS will please mention INLAND ARCHITECT 


when corresponding with advertisers. 
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The J.L. Mott 
Iron Works, 


88 and 90 Beekman Street, 
NEW YORK. 





BRANCH: BRANCH: 
147 & 149 West 35th St., | 307 & 309 Wabash Ave., 
New York. CHICAGO. 





Mott’s Open Lavatory 


“NONPARBIL” 


PATENT SECURED. 





Comprising 





Marble Slab and Back supported by Cast 
Brass Brackets, and fitted with the ‘‘ Nonpareil’ 
Oval Wash Basin and Waste with Cast Brass 
Trap, also Improved Faucets with Ebony 
Handles. All the Brass Work furnished either 
Nickel or Silver-Plated, or Polished. 


PRICES. 
Marble Slab and Back, best Italian Slab, 33 x 22, Back 
ES WICNES DIGT 56s bwacc no wince cesses cs saeserea $12 00 
‘* Nonpareil”’ Basin, 19x15, Marbleized, White or 
Ivory, and Waste with Cast Brass Trap all Polished 
or Nickel-Plated.........- £18 co; Less Trap $12 00 
“‘Nonpareil’’ Basin, 19x15, Marbleized, White or 
Ivory, and Waste with Cast Brass Trap all Silver- 
gee aac beawaeans $21 50; Less Trap $13 00 
‘‘Nonpareil’’ Basin, 17x14, Marbleized, White or 
Ivory, and Waste with Cast Brass Trap all Polished 
or Nickel-Plated......... $17.00; Less Trap $11 00 
‘‘ Nonpareil’? Basin, 17x14, Marblized, White or 
Ivory, and Waste with Cast Brass Trap all Silver- 


PUES cccanticm eee oanecsice $20 50; Less Trap $12 00 
Cast Brass Bracket, Polished or Nickel-Plated, per 
DEEL coceacese vers or cscncacecdecmseverssGinse uns $6 00 


To those who prefer a Standing Waste in the Basin, 
we offer the ‘‘ Nonpareil’’ as in every way superior to 
anything of the kind yet brought out. It is simple, 
durable, cleanly and handsome to look at—in short, 
whatever is meritorious in this form of Wash Basin 
we claim for the ‘* Nonpareil.’”” The Basin is emptied 








by raising the Stand Pipe and giving it a slight turn 
to the right or left; a still further turn will permit the 


Stand Pipe to be taken out and cleaned. 





*“ALDERLY.?” 


“ALDARLY.’ 
“PENN” OLD METHOD. 


“PENN” OLD METHOD. 
SPEGIAL GUARANTEED ROOFING PLATES 


“ ALDERLY.” 
A choice quality of Terne Plate. Guaranteed 9 BETTER than ANY 
Plate in the market that is sold 50 to 75 $ t uigher. ‘The Iron is so 
PLIABLE it is impossible to break in working. 0 EXTRA HEAVY. 
Nothing made anywhere equal to it for the money. Send for sample box, and 
if not satisfactory, can be returned at our expense. 
“PENN” OLD METHOD. 
Extra Quality Hand Dipped 
Charcoal Roofing Plates. 
GUARANTEED to be coated with not less 
than 38 lbs. metal on each box of 20 by 28. 
Every SuHEer rolled true to GauGE, not 
made HEAaviER to deceive the WEIGHT OF 
CoatTinc. 
* PONTY-MISTER” OLD STYLE 
REDIPPED, 
which we have been selling for the last 
Seven YEARS. 
ARCHITECTS 
not familiar with the merits of these 
Superior Plates should send for samples. 
“‘PATTEN” METALLIC SHINGLES. 
Use only the “Patten” Metallic Shingles. 
which are the Best. This has been proved 
by Experrence. They make Best Roof, 
will not leak. Are ORNAMENTAL. Cost 
lessthan State. Can be REPAINTED ANY 
Coror. Not only Enporsep by all Leap- 
1nG ARCHITECTS, Bur Usep Over 
At OTHERs. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


GUMMEY, SPERING, INGRAM & COMPANY, 


PHILADELPHIA. 




















h 
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A PERFECT ROOFING TIN. 


“OLD STYLE” 


BRAND 
DOUBLE-COATED OR HAND- DIPPED 


ROOFING TIN. 


QUALITY GUARANTEED. 
The Heaviest Coated ##% Best Roofing Tin Made. 


EVERY SHEET IS HAND-DIPPED AND DOUBLE-COATED. 








QUALITY GUARANTEED IN EVERY WAY. 


ARCHITECTS pease reap THE FOLLOWING: 


MESSRS. N. & G. TAYLOR CO., Puivapevpnia: 

Gentlemen :—The 20 boxes of IC 14x20 Genuine Of/d Style double-coated 

july received in good order. The job is completed, and I inclose you 
check to balance, 

I beg to express my entire satisfaction in the working qualities and the rich 
coating of the Genuine O/d Style, as I find it far ahead of my expectations. As 
the building covered is my own, I was, of course, exceedingly anxious to secure 
the very best roofing that could be had. Having heard so much of Genuine Old 
Style, 1 sent to you for a sample sheet, and also tested many other so-called re- 
dipped plates, but after careful examination and a thorough practical test I was 
convinced that the Genuine O/d Style was THE HEAVIEST COATED OF 
THEM ALL, not excepting the old MF brand. I state this injustice to your- 
selves, as you were the first firm to make a really first-class and thoroughly 
reliable guaranteed roofing tin. 

"he tin worked like sheet lead, and with not a single crack. My men are 
delighted to work such tin, and should I want any more I will most certainly 
order from you. 

The stamping of each sheet with the brand of the tin, I consider a good idea, 
and congratulate you on your originality. To all those wishing a first-class 
rcofing tin in every respect I heartily commend the Genuine O/d Style double- 
coated roofing tin. Very respectfully, 

Cotumevs, Ouro. JOHN A. VIOLET. 


SAMPLES OF THE “‘OLDSTYLE” SENT FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 


N. & G. Taytor Co. 
Established 18ro. == PHILADELPHIA. 
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ZAIMDARS PATHKNT 
AIR BELLS 


* 





FOR HOTELS, RESIDENCES, OFFICES, ELEVATORS, STEAMSHIPS, ETC. 


NO WIRES TO STRETCH! 
NEW YORK, and 75 E. Madison St., 


WESTERN AGENCIES <aiieite Mfg. Co., 245 East Chicago Avenue, Chicago, Ill. ; 
& Co., 3d and Elm St., Cincinnati, O. ; M.N. 


237 Mercer St., 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 





NO BATTERIES TO MAINTAIN! 
CHICAGO. 


Rowley, 52 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich, 





* 


J. B. Schroder 








E. B. MOORE & CO., 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


Patent PAR Q U ETRY Flooring 


8 Wainscoting, etc.,and Agents 
for Wood Carpet,Fancy Bor- 
ders, and Inlaid Hardwood 
Floors, Butchers’ Boston Pol- 
ish. Rooms Measured, Dia- 
grams made and Estimates 
J given. Send stamp for book 
of Designs. 
48 Randolph Street, 
CHICAGO. 


The ‘Laweee of the kind in the world. 








INDEX TO ADVERTISEMENTS. 








Air Bells. Page 
ZIMGAL’S .0 ccocseccecce seeece x 
Architectural Books. 
Inland Publishing Co...... meds I 
Architectural Brass Work. 
Union Brass Works.........- XIII 
Architectural Ironworks. 
Etna Iron Works ......eee0e: XIII 
Bouton pigeon digg eee XII 
Cheney & Hewlett............ XV 
Harris & Winslow Co II 
Hecla Bronze and Iron Works. Vv 
Pennsylvania Construction Co. XXI 
Walton, J. P. & Co. cccscccces vI 
Architectural Views. 
Taylor, Jo Weveccscevccececies 1 
Brest © AMS cc ccccccccccces 2eaee 
Architectural Carving. 
NIN, OR casescocccewe dcccece X1X 
Asbestos. 
Asbestos Packing Co..........- XVI 
Jour, BH. W.C6 c.cccccscscts XIII 
Asphalt. 
Seyssel Rock Asphalte....... : 
Binders for Inland Architect. 
Inland Pub, Co. scceoe sew eee 
Bricks easels. 
Chicago Anderson Pressed Brick 
Oeincectcsccnccsscueccacenn XII 
Hinchliffe, W. E. & Co. -. XXII 
Hydraulic Press Brick Co. VIII 
Lockwood & Kimbell ...... XVII 
Peerless Pressed Brick Co..... Vill 
Tiffany Pressed Brick Co..... XVII 
Builders’ Hardware. 
Larrabee & North ......cccese I 
Ott S LOekete .... cccccccccssce XXVI 
Sargent, Greenleaf & Brooks... XIX 
The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co... XII 
Builders’ Sundries. 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co....... XII 
Carpenters. 
PEAMOELNUED ccenaddesescccueccs IV 
Sollite & Son, Thos... .ccccees e IV 
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Northrop, A. & Co........0. XX 
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Fleming, Howard.........++0. III 
Meacham & Wright........... XVI 
Star’? Portland CementWks. XVI 
Dyckerhoff Portable Cement. XV 
Chairs. 
Robert Mitchell Furniture Co.. XVIII 
Chimney Caps. 
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Dupee, H. D. (black) ......... XI 
French, S. H. & Co. (black)... XIX 
Cordage. 
Tolman, J. P. & Co..... eoccce XXV 
Creosote Stains. 
Cabot, Samtl., [riccccsccccecs 4 IX 
Decorative Artists. 
Sullivan, J. B. & Bro......... II 
Door Hangers. 
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Wadsworth, Howland & Co... XXI 
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Southwark Foundry and Ma- 
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Fireproofing. 
Illinois Terra-Cotta Lumber Co. 
International a Lum- 
ber Co 
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Barnes, W. F 


Furnaces. 
Abram Cox Stove Co......eee. 


Furniture. 
Andrews, A. H. & Co........ 


Grates. 
Jackson, Edw. A. & Bro 


Gas Fixtures. 
Archer & Pancoast Mfg. Co... 
Mannegold & Holden......... 


Gas Engines, 
— Gas Stove and Meter 


Peewee ee eeeeseeeeses sees 


Schleicher, Schumm & Co.. 


Gas Stoves. 
Goodwin Gas Stove and Meter 
Ce vcsas wilde caduceeacenedes 


Galvanized Iron Works. 
Bakewell & Mullins ccccccccecs 
sera Sg 
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Foot Power Janes 


Knise 


Granites. 
Hallowell & Bodwell Co’s..... 
Syenite Granite Co.......000. 
Minnesota Granite Co......... 
Mott, F. Ge & Cann cccccccccuse 


Heating (Hot Water). 
Brown, F 
Gurney Hot-water Heating Co. 
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Anthony Stone Co 


Pope, Samuel I. & Co.,.....00. 


Hooks. 
Wank BU). sc casesecaces 
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Interior Finish. 
Carsley & East Mfg. Co....... 
Meyer, C. J. L. & Sons Co.... 


awley, B. R.....ccccccccces 


McShane, Henry Mi OCOecccece 


Lime. 
Chicago Union Lime Works... 


Locks. 
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seeeeee 
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Frost & Adams. 
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Metal Shingles and a 
Anglo-American Roofing <i 
Cincinnati Corrugating Co.. 
Garry Iron Roofing Co........ 
Merchant & Co...... -secceces 


Mineral Wool. 


Ornamental Centers. 
alker 


bet, po) See 


Ornamental Glass. 
Western Sand Blast Co........ 





The Western Mineral Wool Co. 


sere eer eeseesrees 


Warren Bros .. 2.0. cccoccccece 
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Reilly & Barker .........0.... 1V 
Sullivan, J. B. & Bro.......... II 
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HE report of the second annual meeting of the Illinvis 

Society of Engineers and Surveyors, held at Champaign, 
Illinois, January 26, 27 and 28, is received. Beside the 
routine work of the convention, the papers read are given, all 
of them containing practical comment, not only in the direct 
work of-the surveyor, but upon state and municipal economy. 
These, prefaced by a comprehensive and able address by 
President I. O. Baker, included papers on: The License 
System for Surveyors, by Samuel S. Greeley, of Chicago; 
followed by the reading of a draft of a bill for the licensing 
of surveyors, prepared by the legislative committee of the 
society, and substituted by Mr. Greeley for a bill with the 
same object in view, prepared by him. Drainage was dis- 
cussed in the Separate vs. the Combined System of Drainage 
for Cities, by S. A. Bullard, of Springfield ; followed by 
Topographical Surveys and Records for Drainage Purposes, 
by C. G. Elliott, of Tonica. Some Hints on Field Work in 
Drainage Engineering, by A. H. Bell, of Bloomington, and 
Just Apportionment of Cost of Drainage Improvements, by 
D. J. Stanford, of Chatsworth. The Boundary Question was 
discussed in exterior boundaries of townships, by F. Hodg- 
man, of Climax, Michigan ; Perpetuation of Corners, by J. S. 
Burt, of Henry ; and Quarter-Section Corners on Township 
and Range Lines, by Z. A. Enos of Springfield. Other inter- 
esting topics were: Importance of Accurate Measurement in 
Surveying, by D. L. Brancher, of Lincoln; Pavements for 
Small Cities, by G. F. Wightman, of Peoria ; Reservoirs for 
Railroads, Mills, Farm Use, etc., by S. F. Balcom, of Cham- 
paign; Oil and Natural Gas in Illinois, by T. B. Comstock, 
of Champaign, and Railway Trestles, by Edwin A. Hill, of 
Indianapolis, Ind. The immense importance and benefit to 
the state accruing from the meetings of this association, as 
well as the members themselves, is only estimated by the 
value of public improvements in the computation of the 
nation’s wealth. 


TRIKES, while not so general among the building trades 
this spring as last, have made their annual appearance in 
some shape in almost every city, east and west. This year 
the disturbing element to building progress has been the car- 
penters. That so generally intelligent a body of workmen 
should appear in this role may be surprising at first glance, 
but a moment’s thought, with a slight knowledge of the 
circumstances, will explain it in some degree> Notwith- 
standing the large amount of skill necessary, and the quantity 
of tools used, compared with other trades, the carpenter has, 
almost without exception, received less pay in proportion 
than any of the skilled trades. This has led to discontent, 
and not being able to form themselves they have readily 
become subject to the direction and control of professional 
agitators. In no case that we know of has the demand of 
the carpenters been acceded to by the contractors, though 
the wages have in general been raised. This seeming paradox 
is explained by the fact that the master carpenters are willing 
to pay higher wages to capable men, but do not recognize the 
demands made by the men through arbitrary and irresponsi- 
ble union leaders. 


GAIN, as the qualifications for the trade are so varied 

in character and degree that a uniform wage cannot 

be paid, and this is practically what is demanded when the 
minimum wage is placed at the rate paid for first-class men. 
If the true reason for the majority of the strikes among the 
building trades in this country, where there is seldom a 
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Topographical Surveys and Records for Drainage Purposes, 
by C. G. Elhott, of Tonica. Some Hints on Field Work in 
Drainage Engineering, by A. H. Bell, of Bloomington, and 
Just Apportionment of Cost of Drainage Improvements, by 
D. J. Stanford, of Chatsworth. The Boundary Question was 
discussed in exterior boundaries of townships, by F. Hodg- 
man, of Climax, Michigan ; Perpetuation of Corners, by J. S. 
Burt, of Henry ; and Quarter-Section Corners on Township 
and Range Lines, by Z. A. Enos of Springfield. Other inter- 
esting topics were: Importance of Accurate Measurement in 
Surveying, by D. L. Brancher, of Lincoln; Pavements for 
Small Cities, by G. F. Wightman, of Peoria ; Reservoirs for 
Railroads, Mills, Farm Use, ete., by S. F. Balcom, of Cham- 
paign; Oil and Natural Gas in Illinois, by T. B. Comstock, 
of Champaign, and Railway Trestles, by Edwin A. Hill, of 
Indianapolis, Ind. ‘The immense importance and benefit to 
the state accruing from the meetings of this association, as 
well as the members themselves, is only estimated by the 
value of public improvements in the computation of the 
nation’s wealth. 


TRIKES, while not so general among the building trades 
this spring as last, have made their annual appearance in 
some shape in almost every city, east and west. This year 
the disturbing element to building progress has been the car- 
penters. That so generally intelligent a body of workmen 
should appear in this role may be surprising at first glance, 
but a moment’s thought, with a slight knowledge of the 
circumstances, will explain it in some degree. Notwith- 
standing the large amount of skill necessary, and the quantity 
of tools used, compared with other trades, the carpenter has, 
almost without exception, received less pay in proportion 
than any of the skilled trades. ‘This has led to discontent, 
and not being able to form themselves they have readily 
become subject to the direction and control of professional 
agitators. In no case that we know of has the demand of 
the carpenters been acceded to by the contractors, though 
the wages have in general been raised. ‘This seeming paradox 
is explained by the fact that the master carpenters are willing 
to pay higher wages to capable men, but do not recognize the 
demands made by the men through arbitrary and irresponsi- 
ble union leaders. 


GAIN, as the qualifications for the trade are so varied 
A in character and degree that a uniform wage cannot 
be paid, and this is practically what is demanded when the 
minimum wage is placed at the rate paid for first-class men. 
If the true reason for the majority of the strikes among the 
building trades in this country, where there is seldom a 
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scarcity of work, and wages are higher than in any other 
country in the world, is looked for, it will be found in the 
indiscriminate mixture of the skilled and unskilled in all 
departments. The revival of the apprenticeship system in 
some form, and the refusal of employers to engage workmen 
who have not devoted a certain number of years to the 
acquirement of their trade, is the only permanent way in 
which these foolish and damaging strikes that occur every 
time an extra demand for labor gives an opportunity, will be 
stopped. Then the workmen will be able to state their wants 
and be heard, and if unions exist their wishes will merit the 
consideration of the employers. At the present it is suicidal 
for contractors in any branch of the building trades to sub- 
mit to dictation from the trades unions, for this under the 
present conditions means the entire surrender of all rights as 
employers. 


HE assumption of authority by the trades unions would 
be ridiculous, if it were not for the continual menace 
to the prosperity of this country that surrounds their present 
existence and operation. 
little, if any, inquiry into an applicant’s experience, and 


In the building trades they make 


once a member, their false and pernicious alliteration, ‘‘ each 
for all and all for each,’ 


” gives every member a right to 


demand and receive the rate of wages they are pleased to 
establish. Among the workmen this system tends to destroy 
all ambition to acquire greater proficiency, and where one 
is more skillful than his fellows, he is not allowed to use it, 
but is compelled to work in unison with his slower neighbor. 
With the employer, it tends, and in fact the constant 
endeavor, and one of the real purposes of the union, among 
the building trades, is, to take the management entirely out 
of his hands. In Chicago the master masons are tied hand 
and foot, and it was only a few days since, that a member 
of that association, through ignorance of the rules of the 
union, gave some occasion for offense. He was informed 
that he had been fined the sum of twenty-five dollars, and 
before he could continue his business was obliged to go to 
the union headquarters and humbly ask pardon for the 
alleged offense, pay his fine, and receive permission to con- 
But this state of things cannot last. The 
boycott is already a thing of the past, and the law’s delay 
will soon also overtake the ‘‘ walking delegate’’ and ‘shop 
steward,’’ and it will be found that we live in a country 
of equal rights. 


tinue business. 


The more intelligent of the journeymen 
see the damage all this is to their interests now, and the time 
is not distant when the employer and employé will be found 
consulting together for their mutual welfare and advancement. 


HE investigation asked for by Architect S. M. Randolph 

in the Illinois State Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Home matter, 

the circumstances of which we gave a general account two 
months ago, after being practically refused by house and 
senate, has again been brought before the house, and with 
somewhat better success. Upon a resolution (introduced 
several months ago) by representative T. C. MacMillan, a 
committee of fifteen was appointed to take charge of matters 
pertaining to the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Home and the Soldiers’ 
Orphans’ Home. This is a standing committee, and distinct 
from the standing Committee on Charities, Mr. MacMillan 
rightly holding that these two beneficent institutions should 
not come under the head of ‘‘ Charities.’? This committee 
appointed a sub-committee to go to Quincy and look into the 
charges made against the trustees, Messrs. G. Rowland, L. T. 
Dickinson and Daniel Dustin, by Mr. Randolph, and report 
back to the full committee, that the advisability of ordering 


the investigation asked for might be considered. This com- 


mittee, consisting of Messrs. Barger, chairman (who is also 
chairman of the committee of fifteen), George McKinley, 
Taggart and Eastman, went to Quincy and heard the trustees 
and Mr. Randolph explain their respective positions. The 
stenographical report, which covers the entire proceedings of 
the committee, shows that in a large number of cases the 
architect’s specifications have been changed, and the use of a 
cheaper material substituted, ‘‘at no increased cost to the 
state,’’ as the trustees invariably explained. It is noticeable 
that in no case where a change was made was a rebate made 
by the contractors to the state. 


INCE the above was written, the report of the sub- 
% committee has been made to the house of representa- 
tives, and in view of the recorded proceedings of the 
sub-committee’s meeting at Quincy, it is truly astonishing, 
as it unreservedly whitewashes the entire action of the trustees 
and indorses their work. Meanwhile the record of proceed- 
ings shows the committee to have been without authority or 
power, shows further that no expert witnesses were examined, 
and that what they report as having ‘‘ thoroughly investi- 
gated ’’ was not investigated at all. They travel out of the way 
to ‘‘ find that the construction of the building is in strict 
compliance with the plans and specifications, except wherein 
it was impossible for the contractors to comply therewith, by 
reason of the plans being of such a defective character that it 
was utterly impracticable.’’ ‘The record shows that in many 
instances the trustees admitted changes had been made 
without any necessity of the kind mentioned, and gave as 
reason for so doing that they had the legal right. We can 
find no evidence whatever that any defect had been found in 
plans or specifications, unless we conceded the contractor to 
be the umpire in such matters. He claimed he could not 
carry out the design as made by the architect; this the latter 
denied. No expert was called to pass upon the matter, and 
the committee must have considered themselves experts 
sufficient to judge of the questions in dispute. 


RECENT detailed report of additional expenses which 
A these trustees have incurred, besides large salaries to 
officers, etc., among many other construction expenses, allews 
$3,000 for one additional boiler (the accepted bid for the four 
boilers in use, which, according to their report, are deemed 
by the trustees to be exactly what was required, was $3,200), 
and $87,600 to be expended for twelve cottages, the archi- 
tectural services upon which is scheduled at $6,000, or not 
quite two per cent over the regular fee for architectural 
services of five per cent. These expenditures have been 
ordered since the discharge of Architect Randolph, and add 
additional force to his demand for an investigation, which 
should be insisted upon by the people of the state, not so 
much that an architect of unquestionable ability and repute 
may be vindicated or condemned, but because there is enough 
evidence to warrant the thought that it is possible that the 
state’s bounty to its soldiers has not been judiciously managed, 
and even the sacred character of their trust may not have 
kept these servants of the people from allowing the jobbery 
that has become so common a feature in public work in this 
country to taint their management of the building of this 
home for soldiers. It is the duty of the representatives of 
the state who appointed these trustees, and the governor who 
accepted and appointed the architect, to look into the matter 
of their stewardship thoroughly. The people should know 
how their money has been expended, and the architectural 
profession whether public work can be done and the archi- 
tect protected when he rebels against unwarranted letting of 
contracts over his head and the alteration of his plans. 
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The Development of Byzantine Architecture.* 


BY RICHARD E, SCHMIDT. 


AX ‘stakes of i as the ideal expression of the life of a people, 
partakes of its migrations and fate. The people of Italy, in the 
early Christian times, were still under the influence of old Roman 
traditions, the dogma of the new teachings not having the cause nor the 
power to remove them. The wxsthetic feeling nourished by the then existing 
architectural works, as witnesses of Roman greatness, and the innumerable 
fragments of antique forms and articles, kept the love of antique art awake, 
so that the development of new compositions in those places which had 
been especially marked by their old art was stagnant. But Italy was not 
favored with a quiet political life; moreover, on account of its weakness, a 
long list of invasions and disastrous wars was its lot. Byzantia could not 
forget the former unity of the Roman Empire, and Germanic tribes con- 
sidered the Italian fields none too good for settlement, and themselves not 
too lowly to govern the former conquerors of the earth, and the lands 
which that great nation still owned. Although Hellenic-Roman civiliza- 
tion influenced the barbarians very forcibly, it being the stronger, it could 
not continue in its peculiar manner of thought and feeling without under- 
going some material changes. We certainly do recognize a few individual 
changes in the architecture, but they disappear when the entire new, as a 
whole, is compared with the entire old traditional form. Although the 
changing of a manner of thought is closely allied to the changes of 
society and politics, in the arts a new form of expressing a thought is not 
so quickly found, especially in architecture; it requires a long period of 
quiet, systematic training before a new form has been developed out of the 
old. Certainly the Germanic tribes who took possession of Italy were not 
without a culture, and civilization art practice; but they had so great a 
regard for the magnificent monuments of old Roman art that they, as 
conquerors, acknowledged themselves as being conquered by these, as the 
Romans did to the culture of the Greeks centuries before. Yet there, 
where the influence of antique art was not so great, it was necessary to 
work with more originality, but without withdrawing completely from the 
above-mentioned influences. In this manner there sprang into existence 
in the many parts of the old Roman Empire changes in the architecture, 
which do not deny the early Christian character in its entirety, but differ so 
materially from each other that each can be called a separate style of archi- 
tecture; but are generally all erroneously termed Byzantine. ‘These are the 
true Byzantine which followed the founding of the East Roman Empire 
and its capital, Byzantia, or Constantinople; Central Syrian, influenced by 
orientalism and its peculiar materials, and the Roman-Germanic, including 
the Ravennation art. In the Orient, as in the Occident, Christian teaching 
regulated the rebuilding of the social state. In the latter, the church 
managed to hold its freedom of development; but in the first, she soon 
became closely connected with the state. For political reasons, Constan- 
tine the Great had himself baptized, and he favored the church; and for 
political reasons the church and state remained bound together, thereby 
making Christianity the religion of the state, but subordinate to it. But the 
church, with its new forms and emblems, had not yet penetrated the hearts 
and minds of the masses; for that several centuries of teaching and 
experience were necessary. The only immediate noticeable change was 
that the sign of Christ was obeyed, it having taken the place of the Roman 
eagle. Under the letters of the law, the religion of freedom changed to a 
religion of servility, a servant of despotism. Egotism alone governed the 
action, not the human feeling of love. The heart, the imagination, dared 
not warm itself to free thought, for how easily could they have rent apart 
the ties that held together the hollow building of Byzantinism! ‘This dis- 
tinct direction, systematizing their entire life, was defining for the principle 
of Byzantine architecture. Fancy was bound with iron bands to the laws 
of forces governing the materials and the construction, so that their build- 
ings form stone mathematical demonstrations, in which each member 
requires or carries another. They built with sober good sense, only here 
and there relieving the plain stone walls by a charming capital or a delicate 
molding, thereby bashfully betraying that at least the freedom of «sthetic 
thought, perhaps formed by the near examples of Greek art, which is con- 
cluded because of the sharp cut of the ornaments, shows, in spite of all 
restraint, that it has forced a right of existence. The splendid mosaics, 
regarded as works of art, have no doubt as to their true value, and are no 
compensation for the lack of really percepted and created forms of archi- 
tecture. The Byzantine state was locked into itself, developed one-sidedly 
to a certain height under Justinian; after him it decayed more and more. 
The architecture mirrors the changes faithfully. Although masters of 
construction, Byzantine architects confined this to certain forms, and 
developed these to a mathematically clear, safe and daring system, to 
gradually recede with their technical skill and forms under the pressure of 
social and political disorder. Byzantine architecture rested on scientific 
knowledge ; it was confined to this, rose and fell with it. Until the time 
of Justinian the basilica was the leading form for Christian churches ; also 
in the Asiatic and African countries ; but no one style was reigning; every- 
thing was a terrible jumble of the corrupted Doric, Ionic, Corinthian and 
Composite; columns of all orders pillaged from antique temples and 
buildings found new places for usefulness, without any regard of diameter 
or height, the latter discrepancy being regulated by clumsy bases, or of 
leaving away an entire base. Even the different pieces of an entablature 
were often taken from different buildings of the different orders. The 
strongest feeling for architectural style which has ever existed had at last 
totally disappeared and given way to an indifference to the thorough study 
of harmony which had once existed, now only showing itself here and 
there, but in a crude manner, in this conglomerate of antique and new 
elements of form. 

The division of males and females in the church led to the building of 
side aisles (see sketches A, B, St. Clement’s and St. Paul’s, Rome), but 


* A paper read before the Chicago Architectural Sketch Club; illustrated by draw- 
ings reproduced from standard authorities. 
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this was only strictly adhered to in the East. As Justinian’s government 
rose to its highest power by successes in the outside world, and by regu- 
lations in the interior, art sought to lend a resembling expression of 
grandeur and greatness. Involuntarily the architect's eyes were turned 
back to a time and place when the state of organized power was similar, 
that is the time when Rome was an empire. Then the dome expressed the 
times most adequately, for the great and beautiful Pantheon with the other 
immense domes in the baths of Caracella were built in the flower and 
greatness of the Roman Empire. The dome in its abstract and sublime 
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beauty was also to the Byzantine taste and feelings; it was not only copied 
at the Golden Horn with its buildings of circular plan, but it was also 
carried out in connection with the octagonal and square plans (see plans 
C, E and D, church of the Holy Mother, St. Sergin’s and Bacchus, and St. 
Sophia’s, Constantinople,) mathematically safe and systematically mem- 
bered, so that the Byzantines have furnished the rules in the building of 
domes and their requisite support to this day, for in the use of the 
unbroken arch in architecture they were the greatest masters. The 
development of a dome ona square plan is possible in two ways. The 
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first is, if the plan of the largest arch of the dome is circumscribed to the 
polygon of the plan of the supporters (see sketch 1), the second is if it is 
inscribed to these (see sketch 2), thereby necessitating the use of spherical 
triangles in the angles.of the supports, called pendentives, to fill in the 
intervening space. This is undoubtedly the grander of the two methods, for 
it allows of a complete dome, while in the first method large sections are 
This first method was 


cut away by the intersection with the side walls. 
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much used by the Ravennatians, for instance, in the “ Baptistry of the 
orthodox”? and in “San Vitale”? at Ravenna. The second method was 
the one adopted by the Byzantines of Constantinople; the possibilities of 
this manner are shown by the great St. Sophia’s, with several similar but 
smaller structures. The plan had gradually changed from the basilica to 
a Greek cross with a large central dome and many niches and arcades, 
below. ‘The four immense semi-circular arches between the four arms of 
the cross and the dome were directed to the four points of the compass, 
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the arms corresponding to the nave and apse ending in half domes and 
the transept arms in walls pierced by many windows, the arms proper 
being roofed by barrel vaults. ‘The description of St. Sophia’s will be 
sufficient for the construction of the majority. After the old church built 
by Constantine was burnt in A.D. 532, Justinian decided to rebuild with a 
splendor unparalleled, by the help of his architect, Anthemion von Tralles. 
The corner stone was laid within forty days of the fire. Von Tralles was 
supported by Isidore von Millet. The immense building, and the short time, 
required large sums to be raised hurriedly, causing all the provinces of the 
great empire to be taxed. The old temples of Greece and Asia were 
plundered. In six years it was completed; 22 years later an earthquake 
destroyed the eastern half of the great dome; it was immediately rebuilt, 
but 25 feet higher, and was dedicated on Christmas day, 563. ‘The 
immense central dome, 105 feet in diameter, is supported by forty ribs, 
projecting about four inches at the spring, and gradually merging into main 
surface as they rise. These ribs, the principal arches, belt courses of the 
dome and the main piers, 75 feet in height, to the spring of the penden- 
tives are of cutstone. All the walls and remainder of domes are of brick 
of a variety of shapes; some are I by 2 by 27 inches. The statement of 
some writers that the domes were built of pumice stone or a light, porous 
brick, has been proven to be wrong. ‘The inside height of dome from the 
floor is 180 feet ; the thickness of the dome at the spring is 30 inches, and 
in the crown 25 inches. The cornice projecting on the inside at the spring 
was built wide enough to afford a passage for the lamp-lighters, almost 
130 feet over the floor, but without a railing. The interior was treated 
incrustive, that is, covered with marbles and mosaic. The exterior was 
very plain, either showing the plain brick or covered with stucco. 





The Greeks and Romans always sought prominent positions for their 
temples and other public buildings, first building a stylobate, usually a 
flight of steps, continuing entirely, or the greater part of the distance, 
around the building. The Byzantines did not look fora prominent piece 
of ground, and the building was only a single riser above the ground. 
A small water table takes the place of the stylobate; at first this was plain, 
but later molded and carved. The exterior walls, as mentioned before, 
were principally of brick, but sometimes the walls and arches were con- 
structed of alternating course of brick and stone, causing one to think of the 
Moorish work done about seven centuries later. In Central Sycia (see 3) 
the edifices of all kinds, even the smallest dwelling, were entirely of stone ; 
large, well-cut blocks, arches and domes of great span were common, and 
several stone doors swinging on pivots are yet extant; here the vertical 
section of the domes were often the raised ellipse. 
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While in Syria all the material was new in Europe, everything possible 
in the second-hand line was at first made use of, fluted columns next to 
plain, or two-thirds fluted was common. In St. Sophia’s there are eight 
green antique columns taken from Ephesus, and many dark-red porphyry 
columns from the Sun Temple of Aurelius, in Rome. They immediately 
recognized that the arch, having a section similar to the Roman architrave, 
resting directly on an Ionic or Corinthian capital, formed a very poor 
junction; at first they interposed a block molded as the arch or architrave 
(see I), later a pyramid frustrum, and ornamented by a cross or other 
emblems (see II). This pillow block was proportionally small to the 
capital, but it gradually grew in size until it had completely supplanted 
the capital (III, 1V and V); the ornamentation grew in richness with the 
size of the pillow block; the latest examples are entirely covered by a net- 
work of vine. The very latest frequently have two blocks, one over the 
other (VI). The interior molded courses and entablatures were all richly 
carved, a cymatia with overhanging acanthus, the corner with a guioche 
pattern, the bulging frieze by a large meandering acanthus, high and squatty 
egg molds, and all these separated by small bead rope molds, although 
these richly carved members had lost the esthetic meaning which the 
Greeks had given them, for they were placed together regardless of size or 
vesthetic strength; they still possessed great beauty, lent them by the fine 
workmanship and character of the carving. ‘The arches were also mem- 
bered and carved in the same manner. In Syria a charming method of 
supporting an overhanging interior cornice was much used; this was to 
build colonettes below supported by carved corbels; while speaking of 
colonettes, I may mention that they seldom had bases in Ravenna, Venice, 
Constantinople or Syria. The roofs of the smaller buildings were covered 
by the old S or the channel tiles. The Mausoleum of Theodoric, at 
Ravenna, was roofed by an immense piece of saucer-shaped concrete, 
lifted into its resting place by a number of square perforated blocks, just 
above the outside edge, that are now acting as ornaments. St. Sophia’s 
and the other large churches were protected by a heavy sheet of lead. 

Plain white, and beautiful combinations of color and form in marble, 
even the floors, 
when marbles 
were too difficult 
iP tobe had, almost 
the same effect was 
gained by the use 
of colored cements. 

Mosaics made of 
glass covered large 
wall surfaces and 
covered the entire 
domes; the ribs of 
the latter were so 
slight that they 
were hardly notice- 
able. Where these 
were wanting, they 
were replaced by 
decorated construc- 
tive lines. The im- 
mense mosaics in 
St. Sophia’s are 
now covered by 
whitewash. It was 
only by long and 
persistent pressure 
brought to bear on 
the Turkish Gov- 
ernment, that the 
Italian, Fosetti, was 
allowed the privilege of washing and drawing them, in 1847. They were 
re-whitewashed, but not as well as they had been, for the large picture of 
Christ, in the apse, which the Mohammedans wished to obliterate, can be 
faintly but distinctly traced. The windows are divided into small lights, 
for the simple reason that larger pieces were not to be had, and not a craze 
as itis today. Perforated marble slabs were much used; at first only sim- 
ple geometrical figures, as squares, circles and crosses, gradually growing 
richer and richer, until the highest examples at Ravenna are reached ; 
these were filled with leaves and meandering vine, the light falling through 
the open spaces. 

Molded and carved casings, with carved splayed jambs, finished the 
windows. 

The carving is flat, very sharp-cut spiny leaves, completely filling the 
space within its borders (see 4); the acanthus and smaller leaves resem- 
ble the regular Greek acanthus; if any difference, it is that the single parts 
are more spiny; the ribs are incised (see 5) instead of being raised. These 
ribs are beautiful flowing lines in both large ornaments and borders, and 
are therefore the principal, necessitating the drawing of them at the begin- 
ning. No spine of the leaf is left to stand out free, nor to lap over any 
other part of the leaf, but its tip touches a line or meets with other tips 
(see 5.) Large surface ornaments are drawn witha center, either a cross, 
an emblem, or a rosette. The borders are a guioche or a meander. 

Many of the carvings were accentuated by the use of color, the centers 
and leaves in gold, ivory white or a greenish white, the spans peacock 
blue, a rich dark red or a chocolate. The borders of the marble were left 
their natural color. 

The same palette of colors, that is gold, ivory white, greenish white, 
peacock blue, dark red and chocolate, lent the mosaics their rich appear- 
ance. Animals and birds were at first only used as decorative forms by the 
central Syrians, but in St. Marks, of Venice, and other buildings of as late 
a date as that they occur very frequently. 

The photographs, engravings and tracings which have been collected 
to illustrate this sketch will give you all as good an idea of the style as one 
can obtain without seeing the originals, 
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Illinois State Association of Architects. 


HE regular monthly meeting of the Illinois Association of Architects 
C was held Saturday, May 7. In the absence of President Adler, the 

meeting was called to order by Ist Vice-President, S. A. Treat, at 
2:30 P.M. 

On motion of Mr. Cleveland, the minutes of last meeting were accepted 
without being read by the secretary. 

Mr. Clay: I wish to say regarding the symposium that two of the 
members are not here. I have their papers, however, and they have 
requested that the secretary read them. 

Mr. Clay then read the opening paper of the symposium, entitled “To 
what extent is it necessary in design to emphasize the essentially structural 
elements of a building.’’ 


W. W. CLAY. 


Perhaps no subject in the discussion of architectural design leads us 
more thoroughly into a consideration of its moral condition and tendencies, 
and of its honest rights and privileges than that to which your attention 
is especially invited by the symposium of today. If I may be permitted 
to take the bull by the horns immediately, and, without a further intro- 
duction, delve into the heart of the matter by attempting at the very 
start to solve the riddle, I would answer in a broad and general way, 
and as a text to build an argument upon, perhaps, that it should be 
demanded of design that the emphasis placed upon the essentially 
structural elements of a building should be at least a polite acknowledg- 
ment of their several and individual existences, anda candid recognition 
of their worth and usefulness. This is either fortunately or unfortunately, 
too frequently not the case. For alas! or happily (it is not for me to 
say) how often has the structural element been called upon to pose as 
something else, or hide itself entirely, in order that a freak of selfishness 
may find solution and development ? 

It will not be the cbject of this initial paper to discuss the merits 
or demerits of any style of treatment, or seek for architectural harmony 
between the parts or to define it, or wage a wordy war against veneers 
of stone or brick or slate, or breathe contempt upon the use of sheet- 
iron, tin or copper, or even open upthe question as to whether the 
designer should confine himself to giving grace of form and beautiful 
enrichment to structural elements alone, omitting all adornments, all 
appendages, all extraneous or superfluous conceits that may not constitute 
a useful or component part. ‘This latter may be, and doubtless is, though 
fraught with difficulty, the truest, noblest, highest form of architectural 
design, but it is not to be considered here, except, that if there be design 
at all, it shall so treat its subjects that they do not seem composed of 
what they are not, and do not seem performing functions which they 
do not. 

From such thought as I have given to the subject, I am inclined 
to this opinion: That within the reasonable limits of the question there 
are at least two principal divisions under which it may be rightfully 
discussed ; to these, with kindred thoughts suggested by them, I will confine 
myself at present, while those who follow me may take different ground. 
We may then, perhaps, consider design in building and its relation to 
the structural elements under these two general heads: 

First. Those considerations which have reference to the material used, 
as represented by the design. 

Second. Those considerations which have reference to the implied 
strength and fitness of the construction, as represented by the design. 

I may say here by way of explanation, that I have chosen the above 
division of the subject because I believe it to have a more important and 
vital interest than any variation of the ancient dictum, which calls upon us 
to “decorate construction and not construct the decoration,” and because I 
think that if the principle of “truth” is kept well defined before him, the 
designer needs but little else to guide him, and I trust you will be satisfied 
if in what I have to say or have said, I leave it to yourselves to find the 
limits of design in this connection by declaring only on what ground it 
may not stand, and leave you all the earth beside to develop in. 

It has been told to me that the celebrated artist, Turner, in reply to 
certain adverse criticism, once remarked, that if it took two suns to produce 
the light and shade he wanted, he would have them. I presume that with 
no better cause, he would have had a half dozen, if the two were insuffi- 
cient. I may be misinformed regarding persons, but the anecdote adapts 
itself to what I mean, and illustrates in art what I have chosen (for lack 
of better phraseology) to call “a freak of selfishness,” and which in archi- 
tectural design as considered here consists, first, in a misrepresentation of 
materials used, and secondly, in a denial of the true construction. The 
former is usually, though not invariably, prompted by a desire to produce a 
given form, detail or effect, upon a more economic basis. The latter by a 
determination to retain a given form or detail at amy cost, so that, for 
instance, a real support is hidden and the favored form appears to do the 
work. While it may be undignified, and not at all respectful before 
an audience of those who know too well already, to quote exam- 
ples, still I am compelled to say, for sake of illustration, that I consider an 
element of iron, cas¢ to imitate wrought work or stune, and an arch with- 
out intrinsic strength or lateral support, its load sustained by hidden beams, 
for instance, as fair examples of the two principles of deceit above 
alluded to. 

In the one case, we find the real material unrecognized, distorted, or 
misrepresented ; in the other, the construction covered up and practically 
ignored. I have asked for recognition of the structural elements, and I 
have shown that recognition is not always given them, and woulddraw 
the inference that this lack of recognition is not from necessity, but 
in a great degree from a desire to indulge a fancy; sometimes at lesser and 
sometimes at greater cost, but, ‘‘ put money in thy purse.” 

We must admit, however, that this power to evolve the beautiful, this 
power which has turned primeval building into architecture, this power 
which has given so much of life and soul to men’s creations, should have 
some scope and privilege. But to what extent, and with a hope of what 


advantage to itself or us, shall it be permitted to conceal the truth or formu- 
late a falsehood ? 

It is said, the first impulse of human nature in regard to things of fact, 
is to declare the truth, and that falsehood is the result of due deliberation, 
being prompted by a consideration either of the disadvantages which might 
follow a disclosure, or of the benefits which might be derived through 
misrepresentation. The former incentive to dishonesty, leading as it does, 
with its inherent selfishness, to a cowardly avoidance of penalties and pun- 
ishments, has little to commend it for consideration, as, however right may 
have been the deed, its denial robs it of its self-respect. But the latter 
incentive in which may be discovered that problematic principle by which 
the end is made to justify the means, and which for centuries past has been 
a firm belief, if not a ruling passion among the few whose duty it has been 
to educate the morals of the mass; this incentive gives a field at least for 
some discussion, although it may not yield us the conclusion that “ the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth,” is not as absolutely 
essential in some other things as it is upon the witness stand. 

And here it would be well, perhaps, for us to pause and briefly trace, if 
possible, what effect a code of morals such as this may have upon design 
in architecture. Upon the ground that falsehood in design is to a great 
degree a freak of selfishness, there is clearly naught but condemnation for 
the act; but upon the ground that beauty, however false, becomes a public 
educator in form, in color, in detail, regardless of construction and of 
material too, so that the form and color and detail are good, so that they 
come within the modest means of those who may be taught, so that each 
home is brightened by the teaching; the selfishness is turned to sacrifice, 
the means seem justified, and the artist pushes on—to what? alas! to 
what? I fear, to license. 

The story of the ages has been told; the impulsiveness of innocence, 
the temptation of ignorance, the violence of license, the necessity of law, 
the threat of punishment, the promise of reward, the doctrine of salvation, 
the decline of fear, the development of reason, the dethronement of super- 
stition, the establishment of freedom, the inspiration of truth. 

For as we take this search along the pathway of progressive morals we 
may discern so near at hand that even now we seem to be within its very 
precincts, inspired truth, truth on which no longer hangs the mantle of the 
innocent impulsiveness, which, knowing naught of evil, evil doeth not; 
truth, which, with a firm belief that error unenacted leads on to error 
without hope, would suffer a//than shield that error by a falsehood ; truth, 
deep-seated in the heart, of which there dwells the strong conviction that 
no dissemblance, however rich may seem its fruit today, can ever nurse 
that fruit to ripeness, can ever hope for pleasure or reward or gratitude in 
such an offspring. 

Truth, established by the line of truth, which, arising amid these 
struggling efforts of the past, finds in itself, and in itself alone, the rich 
experience, the manly courage, the steadfast purpose which constitute the 
only hope, the noblest guidance, the highest leadership. 

And in design today I think we see the influence of such thoughts as 
these; thoughts which demand expression of the truth; thoughts which 
though well-nigh overwhelmed by more false practices than ever known 
before, convince the thinker that the turning point is near at hand, when 
each must seek a refuge on some safer shore, where, guided by a strict 
integrity, his genius may endure by living works in which no lie is found, 
no truth concealed, and yet no beauty sacrificed. 

At the request of the secretary, R. C. McLean read Mr. Baumann’s 
paper, that gentleman being one of the absentees. 


FREDERICK BAUMANN. 


In a measure I agree with Mr. Clay, when he admits that “ giving 
grace of form and beautiful enrichment to the structural elements alone; 
omitting all adornments, all appendages, all extraneous or superfluous 
conceits, may be, and doubtless is, though fraught with difficulty, the 
truest, noblest, highest form of architectural design.’”’ I should not, how- 
ever, as he does, entirely exclude such considerations from our subjects 
proper, because they seem to me to constitute an important part thereof. 

I do not believe in the necessity of giving an express emphasis to 
structural elements, but I do believe in harmony between structure and 
expression, and say : to the real part, useful structure, no express emphasis ; 
to the ideal part, artistic expression, no subordination. Let us consider 
this to be the ideal fundamentum to what we comprise under the name of 
architecture. 

To strengthen this consideration, and impart to it a broader basis than 
here outlined, I will, in translation, adduce the concluding sentences of the 
introduction to Wilhelm Lutke’s “‘ History of Architecture.” They read: 

We are enabled to prove in every work of architecture the existence of the two 
elements: the really necessary and the ideal, which united make up the work of art. 
3ut this is expressly to be thus understood, that neither can exist by itself, and that both 
must be regarded as welded to a perfect unit. It is foremostly the practical end which 
determines the arrangement of ground plan. But the harmonious perfection of the work 
is already a part of artistic activity proper, the more so, since it cannot be effected with- 
out regard to the manner of covering rooms. ‘This covering is at first likewise a result of 
practical demands, which become manifoldly diversified in accordance with the various 
needs of divine devotion, of customs of the people, of climatic condition of the country, 
and of the kind of material to be employed. The invention of that construction, on the 
other hand, which complies most perfectly with the end sought is to be regarded as a 
deed of architectural genius. ‘Ih's genius enrobes his creation with such perfected 
sanction as to enable him to disclose before the eyes of all, the ground plan and con 
struction in language of form such as is beautiful and clear to general understanding ; 
and by means of proper membering, to pose the building object in the light of a live 
organism which establishes even its ornamentation as though sprung from the power of 
a natural law. 

But this is highminded theory, good for maxim and amusement, very 
much more so than for daily hard and dry practice, in which it seems 
inappropriate to regard architecture as any more than a useful art. A 
skilled and talented practitioner might oftentimes reach the border of fine 
art proper, yea, even enter its very gates. Does it follow therefrom that 
the entire list of practitioners in the architectural brotherhood, though 
elevated, is lifted from its standing ? 

In every, even the most ordinary of useful arts, it is possible to reach 
the limit of fine art and even pass beyond. The most ordinary wearing 
apparel, of every sort, begins the list, and among the highest class of 
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articles in this line — have many of them not even been classed among the 
objects of fine art. Consider in this light the other, and, if I dare say so, 
the highest branches of mechanical art; has human invention therein not 
likewise excelled in a degree which demands fullest admiration? Con- 
sider the art of tapestry, the art of locksmithing, the arts of engine build- 
ing and ship building, of instrument making, and others, is there one in 
which the goal of fine art has not been approached or even reached? 
Look at the art of armor smithing. Before the invention of gunpowder in 
the age of the “ Minne,” the knight was carefully anxious to exhibit 
himself in finest appearance before his lady. She was equally anxious to 
have his armor commodious and strong, to allow agility and to withstand 
the brunt of battle. ‘Thus the artisans became anxiously solicitous to pro- 
duce an armor fitted for such demands, and the final result was perfection 
of fitness and strength combined with absolute grace. Armor relics of 
those times are to this day considered among the highest objects of 
medieval art, fine art. We Americans in particular, have a right to regard 
mechanical arts with us as master arts, for it is acknowledged in every 
quarter of the world that, at all events, with nearly all of them we have 
passed the line which may be drawn between useful art and fine art; more 
so than has any other nation. 

Does this contemplation grant to us any sound reason to think or to 
fancy that we, as architects, are of a substantially finer mold than are the 
artisans, so called? ‘The art itself is broad and complicated, but where are 
we? Do we even hold as high a standing in our profession as those men 
do in theirs? Can we boast of our profession as such, although the mere 
mechanical part of our building art has in some measure, at least, out- 
stripped what we meet in other countries? The time may or will come, 
yet at present we are wanting. 

I cannot here resist the temptation to descend in this contemplation 
from man to the highest order of animals. Hasthere not ever been poetry 
in the song of the lark and of the nightingale? Do we not find quad- 
rupeds and birds formed or feathered to ever attract our devout admiration ? 
If Darwin is correct, and why not? both animal song and garment are 
acquirements won through the agency of long, long ages in the pursuit of, 
I will say love, the same subtle, sweet agency, which, as we have seen, 
molded knighthoods armor in historic time. 

From the foregoing are we not justified in the assumption that the 
architect of the present day must take his place among the artisans, and 
drop all claims to any other distinction or dignity which is not the exclusive 
property of the individual; and further, that no one should feel lowered 
by the truth of this? We live, as you well know, in a free country. 
There steps, as in all other trades, by the side of the spirited, noble-hearted, 
hard-working artisan, artist that he may be, the bare bungler, trying to eke 
out a living upon false pretenses, so often considered by ignorant builders 
to be good coin. A bungler or his relation may even have a new style of 
his own patent process, The honest dreamer may, in a fit of vanity, 
believe that he is on a straight path to an American style of architecture, 
wholly forgetting that every country in the world has, in a degree, at least, 
its own mode (or style, so called) of building, suiting the habits of people, 
and being subject to development which corresponds with mode of living 
and business pursuits. But all this is far off from a style proper. It may, 
after a long lapse of time take place, that people then will speak as we do 
now in regard to former eras, that there then was a particular style of 
building in vogue, from and in consequence of which those and those 
new forms and new manners have sprung. Ruskin, as may be observed 
in many parts of his many works, is rather bitter on invention of a new 
style. Thus in his “ Lamp of Obedience”’ he says: 

A day never passes without our hearing our English architects called upon to be 
original, and to invent a new style; about as sensible and necessary an exhortation as to 
ask a man who had never had rags enough on his back to keep out cold, to invent a new 
mode of cutting a coat. 

Coming at last to the topic proper of our symposium, I find it con- 
venient to classify buildings somewhat roughly, and in accordance to their 
intended uses. I silently exclude, as a matter of course, the commonest 
structures as being wholly below the scope of art. 

First. Manufacturing buildings. The time begins to arrive when, in a 
new country like ours, people regard this class of buildings as deserving of 
consideration beyond their mere technical use. Wealth readily acquired, 
prompts thinking builders to take into consideration two points, namely, 
an educational one and an advertising one. ‘The one wishes to establisha 
wholesome example; the other, to furnish their business. The time may 
be foreshadowed when every builder will feel himself under a moral com- 
mand which bids him to build with due regard to general decency. With 
manufacturing buildings the tendency must prevail, and naturally does 
everywhere, to show all and every material in its appropriate mass, form 
and tint. Thoughtful, well-balanced construction is paramountly, if not 
exclusively, required, so that everything contrary to constructive use is 
prohibited. This does not forbid what may be comprised under the head 
of constructive ornamentation, such as pattern bricks, anchor heads and 
other things of the kind and form which are, as stated, expressly required. 
What is, then, here to hinder the architect from fully conforming with the 
maxim first established ? Will good sense, fair information and persever- 
ance nct always succeed ? 

Second. Store buildings. With this class of buildings we must some- 
what descend from our platform, unless we reckon plastering to be a con- 
structive factor, which it evidently is not. But the exterior is as free to 
what I may term logical treatment, as it is with buildings of the first class. 
Retail store fronts, however, offer one difficulty which is rather a conundrum. 
The law of gravity is curtailed of its expression by the business demand, 
all glass! and this is supreme. The code here is then, that it is best to 
diminish all supports to a minimum, and let the surface be most exclusively 
occupied by glass, the rule being that no indication at all is in every sense 
better than one which expresses want. 

Third. Office buildings. With these we are on a clear field, nothing 
prevents us from giving a truly artistic treatment as we please. Yet when 
we come to those extreme heights required by present demands, the 
difficulties become materially increased, though not insurmountable, as 


buildings of this class lately erected in our city will exemplify, buildings of 
which we may justly be proud. It is evident that tenement buildings, 
hotels and the like, may here be classed under this head. 

Fourth. Auditory buildings. This class comprises the foremost and 
highest order of buildings, and generally taxes the imagination and 
knowledge of the architect most severely. Our maxim here is for the 
present rather distant. Success thus far is substantially such that we ought 
tosay: ‘ Oh, Lord, have mercy on us poor sinners.’”? We merely copy to 
a wide extent, the dead forms of the past. 

Fifth. Residence buildings. We now come to the broadest, most 
numerous, and varied class. Within the past twenty years this has received 
a most special attention from builders and architects, and the variety of 
designs is practically endless, properly so as the variety of wants (and very 
often whims) which condition the groundplan. Our topic seems to lose 
with residence buildings a good deal of its seriousness. The architect feels 
freer, and goes to work more lustily. But is he so free? Is it right and 
proper that he may work wholly at random, without regard to natural 
scenery? Is not nature in fact a commanding feature into which a resi- 
dence building must be fitted? If it is true that architecture holds a close 
relationship to music, it is the more true that the notes woven in the forms 
of architecture must be consonant with that silent music which is the ever 
inherent part of nature, molded even as she may be bythe art of man. 
This principle was most firmly upheld in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries by the architects of Great Britain. The lovely palaces by them 
erected, peculiarly in Palladio and Barronioni style, are surrounded by 
most beautiful parks. Without this park they would be more or less 
commonplace. But with the park they are works of the highest art, and 
ever draw our admiration. 

Residence buildings may be classified as follows: 

a. Urban residences.—Their location is on a crowded street, without 
any or with a diminutive gardenplace. “ Urbanity” with them is 
demanded. Stateliness and order are their main requisites, The character 
of the street commands the character of the house. Yet, as the habitation 
of a gentleman with a determined mind, is as most necessarily, inasmuch 
as the case admits, at least, indicates, likewise, the character of that 
gentleman. 

b. Suburban residences.—Their location is off from the city proper ; 
they are surrounded by a garden or park, and their expression must be 
such as cannot be well separated from it. They may be very freely treated, 
always, however, in consonance with their environment. 

c. Country residences.—Their location is essentially freed from urban 
regularity, and correspondency with neighboring houses is not required, 
not more so at least than may in a measure be demanded by the correspond- 
ing character of landscape. But the harmony between the features of the 
house’s architecture and those of the landscape is intrinsically necessary to 
a work of art. Here then is the broadest field for a gifted architect, who 
understands sketching landscapes, and blending therewith the forms of a 
castle or a rich country house. 

Viewed under our maxim the architecture of residence building appears 
somewhat loose. ‘This is, however, not altogether necessary; the knowing 
architect, seriously disposed, will never fail to keep within bounds. But 
the less educated, the average American architect, seems lustily to strive 
after the most abnormal, absurd and unbefitting forms, and our city is 
virtually brimful of all sorts of quaint, meaningless, coarse, clumsy and in 
many regards absurd features. 

Architects are anxious to suit employers. Dwelling houses are essen- 
tially built for the weaker sex. Women have for quite a period been 
educated more or less in drawing and painting and are in a measure 
desirous of practically impressing their thoughts upon the fronts of their 
houses. But has woman anywhere a mention in the history of architec- 
ture? Great as she has been in writing, in sciences, in painting, she has 
scarcely ventured upon sculpture, and as to architecture, she has, till very 
recently in our country, never stepped onthe arena. Evidently the present 
state of our domestic architecture has beckoned to her. 

How this state is regarded by a critical newspaper may readily be 
taken from an article in the Chicago 77mes, of May 30, 1886, of which I 
cite parts as follows : 

No person possessed of even a very moderate quantity of architectural taste will fail 
to see that construction in Chicago has run mad. ‘Taste, so called, has been on a 
delirious spree, and the results are that the new residences are often not unlike the 
dreams and fancies of the insane. For three years the crazy-quilt style has dominated 
in patchwork and in architecture. It has pervaded facades, and taken possession of 
investors. Variety, eccentricity, the bizarre, the unexpected, the startling have prevailed 
in every direction, Dwelling houses in quiet streets, and with pacific surroundings, 
have developed as huge piles of massive stone, whose motive, as indicated by their 
appearance, is that of security, confinement, solidity, defense. They resemble castles, 


‘jails, safe-deposits and storehouses, fire and burglar proof in their remotest details. Not 


only has there been this incredible massiveness and solidity developed in the use of stone 
for residences, but there has been a strife to secure odd effects in the color of the material. 
The faces of the stone present the same inexplicable craze for variety, and include every- 
thing from the Cyclopean suture to surfaces that are recessed at the joints, vermiculated, 
or contorted in some other form, 

As to styles of facades there has prevailed a license which in many instances is 
simply diabolical. Variety, differentiation, the antagonistic, have all been brought into 
use. Anything like concentration, like synthesis, symmetry, attraction, has been 
rejected, All broad effects have been carefully struck out, and incessant, fatiguing, 
vulgar details have taken their place. In scarcely a single one of the more pretentious 
and expensive houses which have been erected within the last three years is there a 
single point within or without on which the eye can rest. ‘They resemble the tail of a 
peacock, whose myriad colors and hues confuse the vision and blur the general effect. 

Chicago is getting old enough to stop this nonsense in its architectural array. It is 
like an overdressed miss from some country village who has abundant wealth, an 
ambitious desire to shine, and no taste to spend her money and carry her wishes into 
effect, 

An article of similar strain was also published by the German Staats- 
Zeitung, relative to our last November convention, and not very flattering 
to American architects. After speaking of those immense, tall buildings 
in New York as simply indicative of the large capital therein invested, the 
paper speaks of the residences of Chicago, St. Paul and Minneapolis as in 
absurdity preéminent to those of New York, and continues thus : 


For it is beyond all comprehension what is brought about in these cities in the line 
of architectural follies. ‘Let us take an educated European on a slow tour through the 
residence part of Chicago, and show him those wonderful monkey houses and birdcages, 
those sham burges, those hermitages, chapels with peepboxes having variously colored 
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glass, built during the last year, and he will exclaim: ‘‘ One of us two is crazy, either 
the architect who built that stuff or else myself, but of one thing I am sure, I am not the 
crazy one.” : : ’ 

It is a crazy, lusty carnival which is held in the West by American architecture. 
The people doubtless will, after ten years, be happy to sell their misshapes for the worth 
of the material. 

American architecture, to be worthy of such a name, should aspire for higher aims 
than are won by the stupid interwelding of European patterns in accordance with the 
taste of a Kaffir, who suddenly became rich. Its task is to produce the greatest 
practical and real comfort and combine the same with forms of beauty. When this is 
won then it will be time to speak of American architecture. 

This is newspaper style, exaggerated like everything thus published. 

Yet it doubtless contains a great deal of solid matter, as must, though ever 
so reluctantly, in substance, be admitted. Our architecture generally 
taken cannot be better than is the average of the experts who produce it. 
In Germany, the architect, having passed a severe examination, is (p7?ma 
facie) a man of education and all are united in one league. In our 
country the merest, most ignorant dabbler has an equal privilege with the 
expert, but the citizen has thereby, thus far at least, not felt enough 
damaged to be clamorous for improvement. 

But even among our better architects, this truth seems to be more or 
less disregarded, namely, that there can be no perfect beauty to any human 
production as a whole, unless there is a corresponding beauty in every 
part and detail of it. It is unnecessary to show how clearly this principle 
was understood by the ancients and by the Italians, and that medieval art, 
rightly understood and rightly applied makes no exception. The beauty 
even of a natural object, that of human form, is not perfect unless every 
part of the body, every limb with its silent motion, the face and its expres- 
sion, is beautiful. Why, then, not follow more freely, more lustily, this 
path shown to us by Mother Nature herself? There is, I trust, good will 
and talent enough alive in the architectural profession of our country. 
Let to this be added a well-balanced philosophy, and this truth will there- 
from evolve, that, as first alleged, the building object will become in a 
measure like a live organism, which establishes even its ornamentation as 
though sprung from a natural law. 

On this path we may, and I hope we shall come in future to an art 
which has its own birthright. Whether it may or may not then be called 
a style, Iam not concerned in. I merely know style—not a style—which 
Gottfried Semper comprises under “ harmony of a building, with the condi- 
tions primary to its coming into existence.” 

Secretary Stiles then read the paper prepared by Mr. C. M. Palmer. 


C. M. PALMER. 


After considering the views Mr. Clay has expressed on the subject of 
“To what extent is it necessary in design to emphasize the essentially 
structural elements of a building ?”’ I am inclined to think he has taken 
too serious a view in favor of giving the structural elements recognition ; 
and, shocking as it may appear to some, I am inclined to believe that in 
our relations with art, we are not required to “tell the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth.”” Art ignores truth as positively as truth ignores art, 
and they have of necessity, nothing in common. Art has to do with the 
pleasing, the fanciful, the artificial. She delights in mimicry and fictions. 
She may teach that which is good and true, but her real mission is to teach 
that which is beautiful, and I consider it would be ungracious and quite 
irrelevant to place her on the witness stand and cross-question her on the 
subject of truth. Many of her most beautiful productions are uttered to 
lure the imagination into fancying the near is far; that paint is a rose leaf 
or a sunbeam; that the absent are present; even that the haggard cheek 
blooms with health; and so we could go on calling to mind countless 
illustrations to show that where there is the greatest art there is the greatest 
deception. 

Then why should the architect be cut off from the privileges of artists 
generally, and be required to make evident the skeleton of his creation, 
when it is not beautiful, and cannot be made so, except at the expense of 
stability or of his clients’ pocket. And why not resort to innocent decep- 
tion, when we can, by drawing a pleasing curtain before an unpleasant 
scene, leave it to perform the duty for which it was designed, without 
giving offense. 

As I was examining a fine scenic photograph, in which was represented 
a portion of the great Cantilever bridge, which spans the Niagara river, an 
eminent artist (by way of an assertion, rather than an interrogation,) 
remarked, ‘‘ Why do engineers always make an iron bridge ugly?” If I 
were called upon to answer the question, I would say, “ Because true, 
unalloyed construction is never artistic.”’ It has that in its very essence 
which discards all curves, and adheres rigidly to straight lines. We may 
admire straight lines under certain circumstances, but it is because they 
convey the idea of utility, neatness, order, even grandeur; but never pure 
beauty, except, possibly, to a mind trained to the practical, rather than the 
artistic. 

To further illustrate this thought I will appeal to nature. Her 
methods have been submitted to numberless ages, where the unfit pass 
away, and the fittest survive. Here we find the bones, the rocks, in 
short, the construction, in all her most complete works, are covered, pro- 
tected and clothed by materials, colors and forms more pleasing. 

It is true that nature, in her lavishness, gives us all varieties of form 
and line, but her outward manifestations abound in curves, probably 
because the straight line is capable of no variety, and is only pleasing, 
when on so vast a scale as to suggest grandeur. A pond may have a level 
surface, but it derives its beauty from being Nature’s mirror, in which is 
repeated her charming curves and hues of scenery. 

Consider the human form. It surely is no advantage from an artistic 
standpoint, that the skeleton should even hint at its existence, much less 
show itself. The joints may be of cunning workmanship, and the bones 
fashioned to give the maximum of strength with the minimum of material, 
but it is for these very reasons unsightly. Let us clothe it or bury it, even 
put it in our closet (provided there is not one there already), anything to 
get it out of sight, for we can scarcely conceive of making it sightly, without 
destroying to a great measure its usefulness. One would be ata loss to 
contrive anything more ghastly, except by taking itself as a basis, and 





emphasizing its structural element. And so the artist will seek his model, 
where all the facts are not even hinted at. From following these lines of 
thought, I would contend, it is generally better architecture and fully as 
honest, to arrange the structural elements of our buildings in the most 
straightforward manner, for their particular function is strength and dura- 
bility and not beauty, and thea hide their very existence with more pleasing 
forms, materials and colors, where a purely artistic effect is required. 

I wish these few remarks construed as an essence or theory, and not as 
a rule, for many conflicting elements arise in the practice of architecture, 
where no theory, be it ever so well grounded, can be always successfully 
carried out. And then there is Fashion, which we cannot afford to ignore 
lest she ignore us, and who forms a current so strong that all must follow, 
excepting only he who leads, until it, seemingly of its own accord, changes 
its course. 

J. J. FLANDERS. 

“To what extent is it necessary in design to emphasize the essentially 
structural elements of a building?” in its practical more than moral aspect, 
would suggest a more simple question: What are essentially structural 
elements in a building? and this resolves itself into varied minor inter- 
rogatories, depending upon the type of building analyzed. It is character- 
istic in good design to express a sense of fitness of purpose with stability, 
and when this is obtained by the builder, the sin of characterless detail and 
tawdry ornament may be mitigated. 

Void above void and mass upon mass is a simple maxim, to be adhered 
to when possible, and its logic will not brook eccentricity or frantic efforts 
for novelty, which, like April condiments, are pleasant to behold, but as 
sawdust in the mouth. 

The apparent purpose of the masses should be rendered when possible. 
The thrust of arches should be opposed by similar arches, and the exterior 
abutment should be large for its purpose. ‘The pier which carries the 
corner, and the one to sustain the girder have given to them the bulk of 
material. . 

Is it necessary to indicate upon the exterior the floor timber in a 
building? Does not the position of the windows render legible that of 
the floors? While horizontal courses near the floor lines may increase 
delight in the design, they are not essential to discover the position of the 
floor timber. The windows do this,and without them modern architecture 
is meaningless. ‘They are the prime factor in good design. The architect 
in his efforts for proper fenestration, shows his skill in modern design. To 
obtain great results in this art requires an ability such as was possessed by 
the designer of the Parthenon. In considering the moral aspect in the 
execution of a design, the veneer of stone and costly brick.is pardonable. 
That it is better to clothe the coarse, rugged brick or stone with the veneer 
when it can be, and impair the stability, is illustrated in all architectural 
monuments from the morning ages to the present time, and herein is seen 
the refinement of politeness in design fully as much as when the cripple 
takes advantage of modern art in other fields, and attaches to the stump of 
the lost limb an artificial one. When by necessity an arched opening is 
placed upon the corner in such a position that the designer is unable to 
counteract the thrust of the arch by buttress or pinnacle, does he violate 
truth when he takes advantage of an iron tie rod, apparent or concealed, 
to render the arch stable? The designer’s sense of beauty demands the 
arch in a position which conflicts with stability. His ingenuity renders it 
stable, and the artificiality is condoned by the pleasure given. The designer 
is pleased at the satisfactory solution of a disagreeable problem. The 
constructor is happy in the fact that while the piers stand, the arch will 
stand. The Hindoo says, “ The arch never rests.’”” We know that if we 
can maintain it, a curved lintel though it be, and of numerous parts, its 
stability is assured, and the use of iron becomes a sister coadjutor to the 
other materials, and assists the design in its efforts to perfection. In the 
use of arch construction there is one feature of frequent occurrence in 
many late works that calls for strenuous protest, because it conflicts with 
the rational and the beautiful. An arch implies that superimposed weight, 
as well as its own, is transmitted to the supporting abutments. But when 
this appearance is violated by supporting iron struts carried to the voussoirs 
and breaking into the harmony of the well-known characteristics of arch 
construction, the effect is a brutal violation of the truth and beauty of 
good construction and design. 

Are not the structural elements in good design the emphasis of the 
component parts of the design ? Can they be overlooked without impair- 
ing the composition? In our minor works, we are frequently obliged to 
lessen this emphasis by various methods, but this should be made without 
brutal offensiveness, and the aggressiveness should be softened with the 
skill the artist possesses. Let the artificiality pattern nature in an artistic 
manner, maintaining so much of its characteristics that it becomes not a 
bold, obtrusive feature, but assimilates with the design, and assists the 
effort as does the mosses and lichens, which clothe and beautify jagged 
and obtruding rocks. ‘* Render unto Cesar the things that are Cvesar’s.”’ 
Express the truth when you can. In your work be governed by the prin- 
ciples of justice and the highest good, rather than by technical expressions 
of facts. There are circumstances where the artificiality, the falsehood in 
design is excusable, and benevolence demands that we recognize this fact ; 
no plea of truthfulness or candor can excuse rudeness or brutality, and if 
we err in softening the latter, Jet us hope the recording angel will not blot 
out the stain with a tear, but greet the effort by a smile, and grasp the hand 
of the designer fervently, and record, “ Go ye to higher honors,” 

SUMMARY. 
W. W. CLAY. 

It is a happy refuge for a man who has little to remark, to feel that those 
who listen have already listened long, and that they wait with some impa- 
tience for their time to come. I will, then, briefly gather all I can together 
and, with a parting rap or so, depart. 

I find in Mr. Baumann’s paper many points that strengthen the posi- 


tion in the matter which I take myself, and although he seems to think the 
theories he takes the trouble to translate for us somewhat impractical for 
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a bread and butter winning age, he is not inclined to gainsay them, but 
rather adds contemporaneous testimony as further evidence. 

I have a faint suspicion, however, that the gentleman who followed 
Mr. Baumann could not have given careful or sufficient study to his prede- 
cessor’s document, or he would have scarcely poised his lance to tilt with 
such a champion of art as Truth is; and his adversary must have garbed 
herself in triple mail, with visor down, with crest concealed, and Art itself 
deceived him wofully, when each ignored the other. The position taken 
in this paper, and the next one, would tend to show that deception practiced 
with a good intent, still has its advocates, and while one gentleman desires 
to ascend to ** higher honors ” without a teardrop or a reprimand, the other 
seems to think he’d rather frolic here below, and will not for a moment 
take a serious view of art, preferring ‘* fee to joy.” 

In most discussions I have met with on this subject, even those of 
Ruskin, the works of nature (the human form especially) are cited, and 
from their existence as we see them, it is argued that the architect is right 
when he covers the unsightly with the beautiful. The premise and 
conclusion meet with general approbation, but when the syllogism is com- 
pounded, and the ghastly skull and bones and vertebr are dangled in our 
presence as sufficient reason to conceal the truth, it seems to be forgotten 
that they display a skeleton, and a skeleton alone—not a man. 

If we carry the distinction further, we will find--it is to give existence 
to the man that the skeleton is built, and that the man was not completed 
to conceal, or even to illustrate, the skeleton. With such a view, I think 
there would be less difficulty in harmonizing artificial with natural truth- 
fulness, and a stumbling block of considerable dimensions would be 
removed. 

If then we may consider a building from an architectural point of view. 
as an organism in which each part, concealed or visible, is an essential 
element, so disposed that one may not deny another, I think we have a 
broad and liberal basis, susceptible of the highest and most truthful 
development. 

While I think no one will controvert the statement made in the initial 
paper, that the material used, and showing as a structural element in the 
sense above described, should be so treated as to be a prima facie evidence 
that it is not something else, there seems to be a doubt in the minds of 
some as to whether the construction showing shall have the option of 
being true or false, and, alluding to the theory advanced, Mr. Flanders 
asked in reference to it, ‘* Does he violate the truth when he takes advan- 
tage of a tie rod, apparent or concealed, to render the arch stable ?”” In 
the latter case, as he admits himself, there is no longer an arch, but a truss 
or lintel. In the former case, one clearly violates the truth, however satis- 
factory may be the outward sign, however flattering may be the conscious- 
ness of the intricacy by which the end is reached. The difficulty of this 
position is that we know not where to stop, and it is here that freedom is 
mistaken for license by those spirits which rebel at guidance, and in their 
reckless passage, carry many a reluctant seeker after truth, who shall in 
after years, when earnest work has freed him from the bondage which he 
sought not, pass those scenes of former dissipation with downcast eyes and 
trembling expectancy, lest his well-trained friend shall point across the 
road, and with irony remark: ‘‘ Who the d—1 perpetrated that ?” 


DISCUSSION. 


The chair: Discussion is now in order, gentlemen. 

Mr. Patton: In regard to one remark, that a concealed tie-rod may 
make an arch sufficiently strong and just using a pleasing form, where, 
without the tie-rod, it might seem weak, I would meet it by this: that such 
a form is not pleasing to any well-regulated mind. Only yesterday a 
gentleman was criticising one of the prominent buildings of this city, 
because the end piers against which the arches had bursted were not strong 
enough, apparently, to sustain the thrust. He said it made a disagreeable 
appearance, and it was not satisfactory in its design. I should say that all 
questions of that nature could be settled if we will apply two rules; first, 
that the building must be strong ; and, second, that it must /oof strong. It 
is not sufficient that it be strong unless it /ooés strong. Whatever we use, 
tie-rods, lintels or arches, or any combination, they must satisfy the eye, so 
that in looking at the structure there can be no question as to the stability. 
Individuals may differ as to the actual interpretation of this, but the gen- 
eral impression must be with strength, that when we see the thrust or the 
weight there must be something to resist it. It is a familiar principle, that 
if we have any heavy weight to sustain we should show a suitable founda- 
tion to sustain it. There is, it seems to me, a reverse principle to that, and 
which is often ignored: we should never make a great foundation unless 
we intend to put something on top of it. A good deal has been said on the 
subject of arches, and there is one question that comes to my mind: every 
kind of building is good if used in the proper place, and if used in accordance 
with its nature; but any kind of building material may be put in and used 
contrary to its nature. Now it seems to me that a curved semicircular 
form, for instance, used in the fagade of a building is not, of necessity, of 
an arch. Why can we not use the semicircular form without the arch ? 
Now we see at the present time voussoirs in which are curved forms made 
of wood and covered with shingles. I am not prepared to state that these 
are deceits, but when the architect makes a semblance of a keystone out of 
shingles, or a keystone out of copper, and puts it into the center, it seems 
to me it is a violation of good taste. Ithink such forms may be used, 
providing we will recognize the fact that it is the surface covering used 
protecting the real materials beneath, and treating it as such, and not treat 
it as a constructive feature, and if we keep these principles in view, it 
seems to me we can use a great many curved forms where they are useful, 
and yet not violate any principles of good taste. 

Mr. Pierce: I think we are sometimes hampered in our free use of 
forms from the function that a particular form in the history of architecture 
has had to favor. For example: We regard the column as necessary to 
sustain weight from above. In the same manner we regard the curved 
form as an arch, and when we see that curved form we look for something 
to take the thrust of the supposed arch. Even in the case of columns our 
preconceived opinion, based upon what we see in historic forms, that it is 


intended to sustain weight from above, does not necessarily alter the case. 
It may be put there to act as a sort of buttress for stiffening the wall. Take 
the buttress itself; it was employed originally to take the thrust of roofs 
that had no beams across; and yet we see it employed now illegitimately 
where there is no thrust, and we call for the buttress as a buttress. Now, 
to what extent we should discard a feature simply because it does not fill 
the function that it was originally intended to fill is a broad question. 
Speaking individually or for myself, I should say that if I see an arch, I 
am not satisfied with the knowledge that there may be somewhere con- 
cealed the strength that carries it; 1 look for a sufficient abutment to take 
the thrust away, and if I do not see it I am disappointed. Still, an artist 
may see the beauty in that form of an arch and ignore the function of the 
arch. ‘There was one point in Mr. Flanders’ paper in which I think he 
voices the general sentiment to some extent on the subject, as I think he 
does mine. That is, that where there is an arch there should be no 
appearance of support to any part of it. 

Mr. Clay: It seems to me, if I understand Mr, Flanders aright, that 
there is great impropriety in putting supports under the voussoirs of an 
arch 

After some further informal discussion, the meeting adjourned. 





Association Notes. 


WESTERN ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS.—Convention will be held 
November 16, 1887, at Cincinnati. J. F. Alexander, La Fayette, Ind., 
secretary; W.L. B. Jenney, Chicago, secretary of foreign correspondence. 

ILLINOIS STATE ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS meets the first Saturday 
of every month, at 15 East Washington street, Chicago. Annual 
meeting first Thursday in October, 1887. Clarence L. Stiles, Chicago, 
secretary. 

INDIANA STATE ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS meets on the fourth 
Wednesdays of January, April, July and October of each year. Annual 
meeting fourth Wednesday in”October. E. H. Ketcham, Indianapolis, 
secretary. 

MIssoURI STATE ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS meets at Kansas City 
on the second Tuesday in January, 1888. Charles E. Illsley, St. Louis, 
secretary. 

BUFFALO SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS meets first and third Tuesdays 
each month. W. W. Carlin, secretary. 

THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION OF IOWA, annual meeting, second 
Wednesday of August, 1887, at Spirit Lake. F. D. Hyde, Dubuque, 
secretary. 

THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION OF MINNESOTA meets every other 
Tuesday at Minneapolis and St. Paul alternately. Annual meeting 
January 3, 1888. I. G. Corser, Minneapolis, secretary. 

KANSAS STATE ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS meets at Wichita on the 
third Tuesday of January, 1888. J.C. Holland, Topeka, secretary. 

KANSAS CITY SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS meets Monday afternoon of 
each week, at 4 o’clock. Annual meeting second Saturday in April, 1887. 
F. B. Hamilton, secretary. 

ASSOCIATION OF OHIO ARCHITECTS meets semi-annually. Next 
meeting third Thursday in July, 1888, at Cleveland. F. A. Coburn, 
Cleveland, secretary. 

ASSOCIATION OF TENNESSEE ARCHITECTS meets bi-monthly. Annual 
meeting third Thursday in February, 1888, at Memphis. T. L. Dismukes, 
Nashville, secretary. 

ASSOCIATION OF TEXAS ARCHITECTS meets at Houston on the third 
Tuesday of January, 1888. 5S. A. J. Preston, Austin, secretary. 

NEBRASKA STATE ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS meets first Wednes- 
days in January, April, July and October each year. IF. M. Ellis, Omaha, 
secretary. 

KENTUCKY STATE ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS meets at Louisville 
first Thursday in each month. O. C. Wehle, Louisville, secretary, 

WISCONSIN STATE ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS meets first Monday of 
each month. Annual meeting first Monday after first Sunday in January. 
Tloward Russell, Milwaukee, secretary, 

THE CHICAGO ARCHITECTURAL SKETCH CLUB meets every alternate 
Monday, Builders’ and Traders’ Exchange. W. G. Williamson, secretary. 

THE WESTERN SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS meets the first and third 
Tuesdays of each month at 4 o’clock, Pp. M., at 15 East Washington street, 
Chicago. 

EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 

The members of the Edinburgh Architectural Association visited Dule- 
ton Castle, on Saturday afternoon, under the guidance of Mr. David 
MacGibbon. The conductor first drew attention to the exterior of the cas- 
tle, and pointed out the advantages of the site for defense, the walls being 
built on a rock, which, although not lofty, was too hard to be undermined, 
and this whole being surrounded with a wet ditch. This was crossed by 
a long wooden gangway, the stone pieces to support which still exist, and 
part of which formed the drawbridge. The oldest parts of the buildings 
date from the thirteenth century, and formed a portion of the castle which 
was besieged and destroyed by Bishop A. Beck, in 1298. These consist 
of three large towers at the southwest angle, and a part of a tower at the 
southeast angle, all the details of which belong to that period. The castle 
was rebuilt, to judge from its style, in the fifteenth century. The entrance 
gateway, with the portcullis room above, the hall and other buildings on 
the east side are all parts of this restoration. The hall has been a splendid 
apartment, 72 by 25, with screen and minstrel gallery at the south end, and 
the dais and lords’ apartments at the north end.. The kitchen is on the 
same level, and has a very lofty vault with aperture for ventilation. It is 
provided with two large fireplaces and a good service room; below this 
are the bake house and wine cellars. Under the jord’s private room are 
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guard room and dungeon, In the sixteenth century a private dining room 
and other apartments were erected at the southwest angle of the court- 
yard—dining in hall being then given up. The gateway in the outer 
inclosing wall and the dove cote were pointed out as deserving of notice. 
Duleton belonged in the thirteenth century to the De Vaux family, whose 
heirs brought it to Sir John Haliburton. His grandson, created Lord Halli- 
burton, in 1440, was Lord Treasurer for Scotland, and the castle was 
probably restored by him. In 1603 the property was conferred by James 
VI on Sir T. Cropine, who saved the king in the Gowsis conspiracy. It 
afterward passed into the hands of Sir James Maxwell, and in 1663 was 
purchased by Sir John Nioliret, who as Lord Advocate bears the title of 
Lord Duleton. ‘The castle still remains in the possession of his descend- 
ant, Lady Mary Nisbet Hamilton, to whose taste and liberality the public 
are indebted for the careful preservation of the buildings and ready access 
to the beautiful gardens which surround them. At the close of a very 
enjoyable day a hearty vote of thanks was accorded Mr. MacGibbon for 
his interesting paper. 


LOUISIANA STATE ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS. 


Architect Thomas Sully, of New Orleans, member of the Western Asso- 
ciation committee on State Organization, called a meeting April 28 to 
consider the formation of a state association of architects. There were 
present at this conference Architects Thomas Sully, Maj. B. M. Harrod, 
Deitel & Son, Patton and Williams, William Fitzner, A. Toledano and 
J. F. Braun. James Freret of New Orleans, sent a letter indorsing the 
movement. Mr. Sully was chairman of the meeting, and a committee, 
consisting of Architects Harrod, Fitzner and Sully, was appointed to draft 
a constitution and by-laws to be presented to a full meeting of the State 
architects, to be called by Mr. Sully. Mr. Sully’s address is 31 Camp 
street, New Orleans. 


KANSAS CITY ARCHITECTURAL SKETCH CLUB. 


This club has been permanently organized, with sixteen charter mem- 
bers. John Van Brunt is president; A. H. Ramsden, vice-president ; 
Willis J. Polk, secretary; W. M. Kenyon, treasurer. These officers and 
L. S. Curtis form the Executive Committee. About fifteen architects were 
present at the inaugural meeting, and the club is heartily indorsed by the 
Kansas City Society of Architects. The club has already had one com- 
petition for a “Clock Tower” in which ten designs were submitted. 
Awards were made to Willis J. Polk, John H. Roberts and L. S. Curtis, 
as first, second, and third choice. Architect Henry Van Brunt made the 
awards. Another competition was closed April 25, for a small country 
house; the awards are not yet announced. Announcements for further 
competitions will be deferred until the Executive Committee decide upon the 
best course to pursue, having under advisement a suggestion by Mr. Van 
Brunt in regard to taking up the orders in the monthly competitions, claim- 
ing that those thoroughly informed in that direction could design in the 
conventional styles with greater regard for proportion. 

The club will be glad to receive suggestions regarding the advisability 
of Mr. Van Brunt’s suggestion. 


THE BOSTON MASTER BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


In order to avoid any disturbance to progress of building by strikes the 
Master Builders’ Association entered into correspondence with the repre- 
sentatives of the journeymen in the different trades, which recently brought 
about a meeting between a committee from the association and representa- 
tives of the building trades. In the conference the committee sought to 
decide upon the best course to pursue, avoiding all discussion of prices, 
believing that the price depends upon the man. That of “ union” or non- 
union men was ruled out for the reasons stated in the declaration of 
principles of the National Association of Builders, which establishes this as 
a fundamental principle, that must remain “ unquestioned and unassailed.” 
The basis of settlement was as follows, and while the committee were not 
authorized to do anything but confer and report, their several associations 
accepted and adopted the result of the conference unanimously. 


30sTon, April 11, 1887. 

We the undersigned, having met in conference to consider the questions of a uniform 
number of hours of labor for workmen in the building trades, and a mode of adjusting 
future differences that may occur, do hereby recommend to the various associations which 
we represent that it will be wise for all trades concerned in the erection and construction 
of buildings to require but nine hours’ labor in the limits of a day for the first five working 
days of the week, and eight hours on Saturday under payment by the hour from April 1, 
1887, until April 1, 1888. 

We also recommend the method of arbitration arranged for in article No. 5 of the 
code of working principles adopted by the Master Builders’ Association as wise and fair 
for all concerned. 

We also recommend that a conference be held not later than the middle of January 
in each year to consider such questions as may be properly brought before it. 


For the Building Trades Council, For the Master Builders. 


L. P. Sous, 

Cyrus T. CLark, 
Ira G. HERSEY, 
Henry Hussey, 
EvisHa LItTLeFIELD, 
Daviv McIntosh, 

W. H. Saywarp. 


L. W. Davipson, 
A. M. DAttas, 

J. HarrinGTon, 

D. J. Henry, 

J. W. Comstock, 
J. E. Jackson, 
MICHARL SULLIVAN. 


Article 5 of the code of working principles referred to in the resolutions 
is as follows: 


It shall be, as it always has been, the recognized right of the group of workmen in 
the employ of any individual contractor in the building trades to demand and receive 
from their employer a hearing upon any grievances that may arise, or any changes that 
may be desired; and at this hearing they can elect to be heard through a spokesman 
chosen from their number, or by their individual voices; but no person outside the 
employment of said contractor will be allowed to represent them. If amicable ground of 
settlement is not reached through such hearing then the grievances shall be left to arbitra- 
tion (should the terms of such arbitration be mutually agreed upon by the employer and 
his workmen), in the same manner that other business disputes and complications may 
be settled. 


It will be seen by the resolution that the most important points agreed 
to are the number of hours for a day’s work, nine instead of ten, as at 
present, and the payment of workmen by the hour instead of by the day. 





The question of shorter hours on Saturday is also settled satisfactorily, and 
it is believed that other matters not touched upon in the conference will 
adjust themselves on the basis thus established. 

The entire conference was most harmonious, and will have a strong 
effect upon the future relations between employers and employés through- 
out the country, its action outlining a policy that should be considered and 
acted upon in the present crisis in Chicago. 


ASSOCIATION OF MASTER CARPENTERS OF CHICAGO. 


At the last regular meeting of the association, on April 14, the follow- 
ing declaration of principles was presented by its Executive Committee. 
The report was formulated and presented by the acting secretary for the 
Executive Committee, R. C. McLean, and after a general discussion, was 
unanimously adopted. It reads as follows: 


To the Association of Master Carpenters of Chicago: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN,—Deeming it proper that you should have a full 
report of those matters which have occupied our attention for the past few days, and 
that we should not only report to you the results, as far as reached, but to some extent, 
explain to you our reasons for our course of procedure, we present to you the following: 

The facts are that a week ago last Monday the journeymen carpenters throughout the 
city struck work without notice to employers. A mass meeting of contracting car- 
penters was held on Wednesday, and a called meeting of this association was held 
Saturday night last. By mistake, and through no fault of this association, the impres 
sion got abroad that this was also a mass meeting, and many who were not members 
came, and not being admitted, went away dissatisfied and feeling that in some way 
they had been ill-treated. At that meeting a notice was received purporting to come from 
the Executive Council of the Carpenters’ union, making certain demands. ‘This writing 
had neither letterpress or seal to distinguish it, and was, as you know, simply signed 
“« The Executive Committee.”’ It was brought by three parties, who said they were mem- 
bers of the Executive Council of the union. We sent one of this Executive Committee 
to the Executive Council of the union to ask for a written statement of their demands 
or grievances, over their signatures, and also to ask them for a copy of their constitution 
and by-laws, that we might have something to work from in our endeavor to settle the 
strike in the interest of the journeymen and of ourselves. They refused to make any 
further statement, and said they had no seal, would give no other signature, and would 
not give a copy of their constitution and by-laws. After thus trying by all fair means to 
get the demands of the striking carpenters in writing from their Executive Council, and 
being unable to do sd, we concluded they had no real representatives, and any demands 
we would get from them would be prompted by malice rather than fairness. ~ 

The advisability of advertising throughout the country for men was fully considered 
by your Executive Committee, and it was decided not to do so at present; mainly in the 
interest of humanity, considering it unjust to the journeymen living at a distance to bring 
them here when they might have work but a few days; as it has become more apparent 
day by day that the men in Chicago will all go back to work when they feel they can do 
so with safety. 

We have been careful that you, and the public as well, should be kept fully informed 
of the situation through the daily press, and it is due the papers of Chicago to say 
that they have been uniformly fair, and have sought to give the facts as clearly as possi 
ble, without exaggerated or sensational features. 

We have, in considering the present crisis, and the speedy settlement of present diffi- 
culties, gone farther, and tried, as far as possible, to lay such plans as would make any 
settlement that might be arrived at permanent and lasting. We would urge upon you 
the wisdom and necessity of this. We believe that mistakes have been made by this 
association in that we have allowed ourselves to take action that has been construed to 
mean that we deny the journeymen the right to organize, This is a right that lies as a 
fundamental principle of American liberty, and belongs to all men and classes of men. 
What we have meant is that we deny the right of any man, or class of men, to seek to 
abridge or govern the freedom of action in another, and this principle we can neither 
violate ourselves nor allow others to take from us. 

We must, therefore, settle this difficulty upon the broad principle of right, both for 
our own interests and for those of the journeymen. Our interests and theirs are not 
antagonistic, but are mutual. We are all workmen together, and we can never disagree 
without doing equal injury to both. 

These are, as we have said, some of the results that have come from four days of the 
closest study of the situation, its present aspect and future needs. We have thought that 
before we went any further, in order to prevent mistakes, and that we might have a line 
to follow that would be plain, the right ot which would be incontrovertible, we propose to 
you the following resolutions, hoping that after careful deliberation that you will accept 
them as a declaration of the principles of this organization, and from which, in ali our 
actions here or in future dealing with the journeymen carpenters, there can be no devia- 
tion. Holding, as we do, that these resolutions sustain and protect the rights of our 
workmen as well as of ourselves, and that their passage and recognition will give to the 
journeyman a greater freedom than they have yet enjoyed, and will enable them to see 
exactly how we stand, they will also give to the public the assurance (which, at this 
critical moment, is extremely necessary) that we are level-headed business men, and not 
hotheaded cranks. ‘The resolutions are as follows, and we ask your earnest attention to 
each section. 

As we think the journeymen reasonable men, willing to repair a wrong committed, 
and acknowledge undoubted rights, be it 

Resolved, That the Master Carpenters will, as a preliminary to any negotiations 
with the Carpenters now on strike, require that the men now on strike without notice to 
their employers, agree to resume work at the following scale of wages, to be agreed to by 
employers and employés, viz. : 

Eight hours to constitute a day’s labor at 30 cents per hour and upward, according 
to the skill or efficiency of employes. 

Resolved, further, That the Master Carpenters lay down the following rules as a 
declaration of principles, as the unquestionable rights of employers and employés, upon 
which there can be no arbitration or question. These rights to be conceded by both 
parties before any further action is taken looking toward a final settlement of differences 
for the future. 

ute 1. The right of the employer to employ and discharge employés whether 
belonging to Carpenters’ Unions or not. 
ULE 2. The right of the employé to work or not to work with non-union men. 

Rute 3. The right of the employer to hire unskilled labor that will suit his purpose 
at any price at which he can get it. 

Rute 4. Theright of the employé to get the wages he demands or not work, 

Rute 5. ‘The right of individuals to associate for all honorable purposes. 

These rules lie at the foundation of all liberty of action, and must be recognized 
before any prudent business man will invest capital in any enterprise requiring the 
employment of labor. Respectfully, 

W. H. Wooparp, 
JONATHAN CLARK, 
Joun Ramcxkg, 
Sam’t H. Dempsey, 
FrRaAncols Brair, 


Executive Committee, Association of Master Carpenters of Chicago. 
COLUMBUS BUILDERS’ EXCHANGE. 


The regular attendance of this exchange is from forty to fifty members, 
and its growth has been rapid, it now containing a membership of about 
sixty, composed of the best contracting firms in the city. 

Since the convention of National Builders, at Chicago, the different 
measures inaugurated there have been reported to the association by Dele- 
gate George B. Parmele. 

At the last meeting a vote of thanks was tendered past-President Slade 
and George B. Parmele for efficient service, and a motion that R. C. 
McLean, of THE INLAND ARCHITECT, be made an honorary member, was 
referred to the Board of Directors. 
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New Publications. 


PUMP CATECHISM. A practical help to runners, owners, and makers of pumps 
of any kind. Rosr. E. GrimsHaw, M. E. Practical Publishing Co., 3 Dey street, 
N.Y. Price $1.00. 

This book fills a niche in mechanical literature which hitherto has been 
vacant. Those who are familiar with the author's catechism of the 
steam engine, boiler catechism, etc., will understand the purpose and 
character of this latest educational effort of Mr. Grimshaw. It is only 
necessary to say the treatise covers the theory and practice, designing, 
constructing, erecting, connecting and adjusting pumps of every kind. 
The matter embraces in the neighborhood of 250 pages, sufficiently 
illustrated to emphasize the subject so that ‘he who runs may read.” 
THE PREVENTION OF FIRE. 

N. Y. Price 60 cents. 

This is a small yet very lucid treatise on the construction of buildings, 
with reference to protection against fire. The contents of the work as 
indexed, shows the mechanism of the treatise, namely: Defective and 
unsafe building; sound building; fireproof construction; slow-burning 
construction ; roof construction; defective chimney flues; elevators and 
staircases; means of escape; fire escapes; heating apparatus; laundry 
and drying apparatus; artificial lighting; protection against lightning; 
fire-alarm apparatus; watchmen; supply of water for fire extinguish- 
ing apparatus; fire rolls and fire brigades. Each of these subjects are 
treated under separate chapters, and in a clear and concise manner, 
and indicate at every step an intelligent understanding of the matters 
discussed. It is a book that should be in the hands of everybody, 
particularly those who are likely to become builders, or have the charge 
of public edifices, such as asylums, prisons, and charitable institutions. 
The work may be had by addressing the author as above. 


WIcuiAM Paut GERHARD, No, 30 Union Square, 


MODERN ARCHITECTURAL PRACTICE. No. 1. A Large Country House. 
Bruce Price, Architect. New York: William T. Comstock, 6 Astor Place; $5 
post paid to any part of the world, 

The stream of tendency is intercepted by sundry eddies and counter 
currents. One result of cheap printing is that in this age of specialists, and 
division of labor, the market is flooded with books that offer to make 
‘©every man his own lawyer,” or “ every man hisown doctor.” Along with 
these come books that proffer to the would-be specialist a short and easy 
road to the knowledge he must somehow acquire. Teaching is expensive ; 
experience comes slowly; and “ French without a master”’ finds a ready 
market. ‘The architectural profession has not escaped the infliction, and 
a deluge of books profess to tell the farmer or the man of business how 
to build a home—plans, specifications and superintendence—all between 
the covers of one small 8vo. After a dreary superfluity of archi- 
tectural works of this class it is a pleasure to find on our table 
a work which abundantly fulfills what it modestly promises, which 
really gives something and does not offer everything. Such a book 
is Mr. Bruce Price’s, “A Large Country House.” The problem 
which the author has set himself is to design a country house which 
shall meet the requirements of the life of a well-to-do American of 
today. How well he has solved his problem will be seen by an inspection 
of his work. In his short and suggestive preface, the author notes the 
conditions in life and purpose, in climate and materials, which should pre- 
determine the characteristics of such an American home. He points out 
that the type which is being thus evolved conforms to none of the recog- 
nized European styles. Perhaps in expanding this thought he has gone 
too far, when he ventures the assertion that ‘*we are * * * * # 
dropping the word style from our practice.’ There is no reason why a 
building which conforms to none of the established styles should not belong 
to yet another and different style. Admit that the opening has been 
spanned in all ways from the flat stone to the Gothic arch; that we have 
seen the scale from the Gothic roof to a wall which finishes with a coping ; 
that this feature suggests Dutch, this other Romanesque. Still the building 
of the future may be as easily separated from all other sorts as was the 
Gothic church from the classic temple, may be as distinctive in type. We 
need not misuse the word, nor pretend that a given building is of a style 
when it is not; nor is it worth while to discard a word which we shall yet 
need to describe that house of the future which the author himself could 
only hint at by the use of this same word, when he spoke of the 
‘opportunity to raise the structure of an American style.” 

In the book we find a concise but complete specification, accompanied 
by perspective views, elevations, plans, sections, and full details, in accord- 
ance with which the author erected a country house at San Mateo, Cal. 
We note a few errors which have escaped the proofreader—“ comes ”’ for 
come in the third paragraph of the preface; the upper figure of the 
fraction dropped on page 8, under the heading “Stirrups”; the use of 
“‘s-inch lines of waste pipe’ for “ five lines of waste pipe ” in the plumb- 
ing specification, In general the make-up of the book is deserving of high 
praise. 

MONOGRAPHS OF AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE. 
For sale by A. C. McClurg, Chicago. 

Very different in character from the above is the series of monographs 
now being issued by Ticknor & Co., of Boston. The Comstock series pre- 
sents in each number in reduced scale complete specifications and draw- 
ings for the erection in workmanlike manner of a first-class building. 
While the building presented in the first number is from the studio of Mr. 
Bruce Price, and in point of style and merit up to his high standard, yet its 
publication in such form is addressed rather to the practical than to the 
artistic side of the architect’s work. It will give the young architect a 
hint of the essentials of high-class work, and incidentally may lend him 
inspiration in other matters than specifications and sections. ‘The Ticknor 
series, on the other hand, is addressed solely to the artistic side. Each 
number presents exterior and interior views, with an occasional plan of 
one or more representative buildings, by representative American architects. 
In so far as it is addressed to the architectural profession its value depends 
on the architect. The architect who is abreast of the day has seen these 


Boston: Ticknor & Co. 


buildings, or has gained his inspiration from the sources which inspired 
their designers; is ready by study to do good work; and realizes that 
photographs and gelatine prints cannot make an artist of any man. To 
such an one the series falls, not into the working library, but into the list of 
books immortalized by Charles Lamb in his essay on the books which no 
gentleman’s library should be without. To the architect who has not seen 
and studied what the old and new worlds have to offer, or who is not sure 
of his own artistic sense, these monographs offer a source of inspiration of 
a more immediate nature, and may most appropriately come in as a part of 
his working library. 

But this series is addressed to a wider class than the profession, and in 
this wider reach, we apprehend, will be found its highest value. We refer 
to the influence that such a series may exert in bringing the best work to 
the notice of the public generally, and thus educating popular taste in a 
much needed direction. Not to overlook the bad taste daily displayed in 
matters of literature and music, in painting and decoration, we incline to 
the belief that in no other direction are the American people guilty of such 
general widespread sad taste as in judgments upon architectural works. 
We accordingly welcome every means which, by familiarizing the public 
with the better, may lead them to condemn the worse. 

The monographs thus far published are: 


No. I. Harvard Law School, H. H. Richardson. 
No. II. The State Capitol, Hartford, Conn., Richard M. Upjohn. 
No, III. The Ames Memorial Buildings, North Easton, Mass. : 


1. Town Hall; 2. Library; 3. Gate Lodge; 4. Railway station. H.H. 
Richardson. 

No. IV. The Memorial Hall at Harvard. H.H. Richardson. 

The buildings and their designers are well known to our readers, and 
need no comment from us. The Ames group at North Easton will doubt- 
less stand as the most distinctive and characteristic of the late Mr. Richard- 
son’s creations, and as such give a special interest to No. III of the series. 

The monographs are put up in portfolio form, the gelatine plates are 
finely executed, and the fact that their publication is in connection with 
the American Architect is ample guarantee of the excellence of the 
workmanship. 


Our Illustrations. 


Railway station at Manitou, Colorado; Clinton J. Warren, architect, 
Chicago. 

Residence for D. K. Hill, Michigan avenue, Chicago; Burnham & 
Root, architects. Reproduced from pencil drawing by Lautrup. 

Block of four houses, for W. S. Walker, on Ellis avenue, near Thirty- 
seventh street, Chicago; Patton & Fisher, architects. Materials: Brown- 
stone, pressed brick and terra-cotta; red slate. Two stories and attic, each 
19 feet frontage. Cost $5,000 each. 

Block of three dwellings on Laflin street, Chicago, for Jas. D. Marshall ; 
Alfred Smith, architect. Frontage, 53 feet; depth, 64 feet; front work, 
rock-faced blue Bedford stone throughout, with copper roof dressing; red 
slate roof; interior of Georgia pine throughout; furnaces; wood mantels, 
etc. Cost, $22,000. 

“The Midway” Hotel, Kearney, Nebraska, S. E. Des Jardins, architect, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. The building contains besides the hotel, eight stores 
and a bank, with safety deposit room in the basement. The hotel is com- 
plete in all its appointments, and has sixty-five bedrooms. The dining- 
room and kitchen are on the second floor. The first story is of Colorado 
red sandstone. The second is of St. Louis pressed brick, and above the 
second story the building is principally of wood with heavy timber work 
and covered with shingles. The cost will be about $50,000. The build- 
ing was commenced October, 1886, and will be complete the coming fall. 
Kearney js one of the active towns of the new West, and is said to be 
half way between New York and San Francisco, hence the name “ The 
Midway.” 

The Lakeside Club building, to be erected on the west side of 
Indiana avenue, between Thirty-first and Thirty-second streets, Chicago, 
L. B. Dixon, architect, will cover the entire lot, 50 feet front by 160 
feet deep. The front part of building will be two stories, basement 
and mansard roof; the front of St. Louis pressed brick, with brown- 
stone and terra-cotta trimmings, and rock face stone basement. The 
basement will contain a dining room, kitchen and laundry, billiard 
room, bar and heating apparatus. The parlor floor will contain the 
library, parlor and ladies’ and gentlemen’s reception rooms and toilet 
cloak rooms. The second story will be devoted to card and committee 
rooms, and the third story to servants’ rooms and storage. In the rear 
part of the building is a large hall, 44 by 75 feet exclusive of the stage, 
which is 14 by 25 feet. The roof of the hall will be open trussed and 
tracery work, and will be neatly decorated. The hall is reached by a 
broad hallway, 50 feet long, leading directly from the front door. Under 
the large hall is the main dining room, with a seating capacity of 300; 
also, a bowling alley, 88 feet long, in connection with the bar and billiard 
room. The building will cost about $25,000. 

PHOTOGRAVURE PLATES. 
(/ssued only to subscribers for the Photogravure edition.) 

Residences at Cincinnati; S. E. Des Jardins, architect. 

Residence for E. A. Burdett, Bellevue place, Chicago; Burnham & 
Root, architects. 

Residence for Robert Strahorn, Kenwood, IIl.; Burnham & Root, 
architects, Chicago. 

Residence for W. F. Keep, No. 387 Dearborn avenue, Chicago; Henry 
Ives Cobb and Charles S. Frost, architects. 

Residence for R. R. Cable, corner Cass and Erie streets, Chicago; 
Henry Jves Cobb and Charles S. Frost, architects. 

The Chicago Auditorium building, by Architects Adler & Sullivan, 
illustrated in the photogravure edition of last month, will front 187 feet on 
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Michigan avenue, 361 feet on Congress street, and 161 feet on Wabash 
avenue. It will be 144 feet, ten stories high. The tower will be 40 feet 
4 inches by 70 feet 10 inches, and 225 feet high. The Michigan avenue 
side and the Congress street side to the tower will be used for hotel pur- 
poses, and the tower and Wabash avenue side for offices. The auditorium 
will occupy the center of the block, with entrance from the Congress street 
side below the tower. The seating capacity will be about five thousand, 
and the cost of the entire improvement, exclusive of the ground, will be 
about $1,500,000. The contracts not having been let, this is the only 
information that can be accurately given at this date, but further notes and 
illustrations will be published as the architects’ work progresses. 





Mosaics. 


THE Tiffany Glass Company is located in the Pullman building. 

ARCHITECT J. Speyer, Chicago, has moved to 417 Dearborn street. 

THE Hay & Prentice Company, Chicago, have moved to 127 Clinton 
street. 

JENKINS Bros. have opened a branch store at 54 Dearborn street, Chi- 
cago, for the sale of their superior valves, packing, etc. 

THE mayor of Chicago has appointed Architect Willoughby J. Ed- 
brooke, of Edbrooke & Burnham, superintendent of buildings. 

ARCHITECTS J. M. Van Osdel & Co., Chicago, have moved to 
Exchange building, corner Van Buren street and Pacific avenue. 

Tue Garry Iron Roofing Co., Cleveland, Ohio, have been obliged to 
enlarge their works to meet the increasing demands of their business. 

THE offices of the Sanztary News, Chicago, have been removed to 
handsome quarters in the Exchange building, corner Van Buren street and 
Pacific avenue. 

THE contract for the fine interior work of N. B. Ream’s residence, 
largely Cuban mahogany, has been let to the Carsley & East Manufacturing 
Company, of this city. 

A special meeting of the Chicago Builders and Traders Exchange is 
called for Saturday, May 14, at ten o’clock A.M., to consider a general 
lockout in the building trades. 

THE Endolithic Marble Company, Chicago, offices (J. H. McHarg, 
manager) have been removed to the Commerce building, where a splendid 
display of endolithic marble is being prepared for exhibition. 

Arcuitects Adler & Sullivan have designed, for Wirt Dexter, on 
Wabash avenue, south of Harrison street, a store and manufacturing vuild- 
ing, cast-iron front, six stories high, 70 by 165 feet. The front will 
admit about seventy-six per cent of light. 

Reports from Lincoln, Nebraska, show that there is a scarcity of brick 
and cutstone yards. Good stone contractors and a stone yard would do 
well, and there is also a splendid opportunity for a brick manufacturer. A 
similar report comes from Salina, Kansas. 

AN English exchange says that the telephone wires in Germany are 
generally made of steel, being considered more durable when of this mate- 
rial. This supposition was fully confirmed after the recent memorable 
snowstorm, as steel wires were found to have scarcely suffered any injury. 

Hanpy, Capy & ELzner is the name of a new firm located in the 
Insurance Exchange building, Chicago. J. K. Cady has been for several 
years foreman in the office of Burnham & Root, the other gentlemen 
coming from Cincinnati. They have also opened an office in Minneapolis. 


THE old firm of Haskell & Wood, of Topeka, Kansas, has dissolved 
after an existence of fifteen years, L. M. Wood, A. J. G. Haskell, each 
continuing business alone. Mr. Wood is a good man to send catalogues 
to. He will not consider them dry reading, as he is a good patron of 
architectural journals. 

THE Chicago Anderson Pressed Brick Company have removed to 
elegantly appointed offices in the Calumet building. The New England 
Anderson and New York Anderson Pressed Brick Companies will also be 
represented in this office. ‘The company will show samples of about fifty 
shades of special bricks in the near future. Anelaborate catalogue is also 
in preparation. 

THE first week in May will find the favorably known Boynton Furnace 
Co. in their new quarters at 49 Dearborn street. ‘Ihe continual increase 
of business has necessitated the removal from their old quarters on Lake 
street. The new premises are well adapted to the furnace business, and 
under the able management of Mr. J. H. Manny, the manager of the 
Chicago branch, the large patronage enjoyed by this company is sure to 
increase. 

To facilitate the prompt filling of orders for their stamped and 
guaranteed roofing plates, Messrs. Merchant & Co. have established the 
following agencies and depots of supply: Sidney, Sheppard & Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y.; John Dunlap & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; F. H. Lawson & Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Rathbone, Sard & Co., Detroit, Mich.; Goldsmith & 
Loewenberg, Portland, Oregon; Williams & Ingle, San Diego, Cal. ; 
Geo. H. Tay & Co., San Francisco, Cal. 


Contracts are being let for the Lafayette apartment building, W. 
W. Clay, architect. These will occupy a block bounded by Clark, Dear- 
born, Oak streets and Lafayette place. The east and west fronts are 212 
feet, and the north and south fronts 318 feet. The structure will be six 
stories high. The recent disturbance in building caused an advance of 
about $20,000 in the figures for carpentering above. The cost of the 
structure will approximate $750,000. 


First-cLass draftsmen, wanting good situations with architects of 
high standing, write and send references to John C. Barnwell, architect, 
Rome, Ga.; Sidney Smith, architect, Omaha, Neb.; F. D. Hyde, architect, 
Dubuque, Iowa; J. S. Skidmore, architect, Fort Smith, Ark.; James 


Tyler, architect, Lincoln, Neb. ; E. J. Eckel, architect, St. Joseph, Mo.; 


John Sutcliffe, architect, Birmingham, Ala.; Fay & Eichberg, architects, 
Savannah, Ga.; William Gray, architect, Lincoln, Neb.; I. Hodgson & 
Son, architects, Omaha, Neb., and THE INLAND ARCHITECT, Ig Tribune 
building, Chicago. 

IrvinGc K. PonpD and Allen B. Pond have opened an architectural 
office in the Pullman building, Chicago. Mr. Irving K. Pond needs no 
introduction to the readers of this journal as his literary and artistic con- 
tributions have long been a valuable feature in its pages. Mr. Allen B. 
Pond has had valuable experience as a civil engineer and architect. To 
wish these gentlemen success is only to predict what will not fail to come 
as a result of their architectural knowledge and earnest work. 

Ir is very important to remember that sheet iron roofing, to be effective 
and durable, must be a superior and uniform quality of iron, with some 
simple and strong mode of fastening. Such improvements have been 
made in the manufacture and annealing of sheet iron that with proper care 
it can be made almost perfect in quality. A peculiar mode of fastening 
made and used by the Porter Iron Roofing Co. possesses to an eminent 
degree simplicity, strength, and durability, providing for expansion and 
contraction will always remain firm and secure in any climate. 





Synopsis of Building News. 


Abilene, Kan.—Architect Geo. W. Shaffer reports: For Dr. E. E. Hazlett, 
two-story frame dwelling, 31 by 53 feet, mantels, steam heat, plumbing, stained glass ; 
cost $4,500; under way; Paul & Jacobs, builders. For L. A. Reed, two-story frame 
dwelling, 39 by 58 feet, grates and mantels, steam heat, plumbing, stained glass; cost 
$8,000; under way; Paul & Jacobs, builders. 


Angola, Ind.—Architects Wing & Mahurin, of Fort Wayne, report: For L. 
M. Sniff, President Normal College, three-story and basement school and society 
building, 58 by 87 feet, slate roof and tower; cost $15,000; taking figures. 


Argenta, Ark.—Architect F. J. H. Rickon, of Little Rock, reports: For L. 
W. Cherry, two-story brick veneer stores ; cost $4,000. 


Ashland, Wis.—Architects H. C. Koch & Co., of Milwaukee, report: For 
M. L. S. & W. R. R., repair shops, 68 by 168 feet; cost $12,000; contracts not let. 


Aurora, Neb.—Architect Wm. Gray, of Lincoln, reports: For J. F. House- 
man, two-story frame dwelling, 34 by 52 feet ; cost $4,000. 


Birmingham, Ala.—Outlook very good. 

Architects W.S. Smith & Co. report: For Wheelan & Collins, four-story and 
cellar block, 40 by 100 feet; brick, stone and terra-cotta; cost $18,000; under way; 
L. Scully & Co., builders. For R. H. Hagood, three-story frame dwelling; cost $12,000: 
under way ; Campbell Bros., builders. For I. R. Hochstadter, two-story double tene- 
ment house; cost $6,000; under way; Campbell Bros., builders. For C. McAdory, 
three-story brick building, 40 by roo feet ; cost $8,000; under way. For H.R. Johnston 
two-story frame dwelling; cost $5,000; finished. Besides numerous other buildings 
costing less than $5,000 each. 

Brocton, N. Y¥.—Architects M. E. Beebe & Son, of Buffalo, report: For 
Dean & Hall, brick bank building; cost $10,000, 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Architects M. E. Beebe & Sor report: For J. S. Grimm, 
brick block ; cost $32,000. For Roth & Peffer, brick block ; cost $17,000. For David 
Tucker, brick block, iron front ; cost $37,000. For J. Roff, brick block ; cost $20,000. 
For Zink & Hatch, brick block ; cost $45,000. For different parties, brick and frame 
houses aggregating $15,000. Also making plans for a brick block for Miller, Greiner & 
Co. to cost $80,000, 

Architect W. W. Carlin reports: For E. Levi, three-tier opera house, 81 by 120 feet, 
on Pearl, Mohawk and Gennessee streets. First story red Medina stone ; above, brick and 
terra-cotta, red slate roof, galvanized iron cornices, skylights, iron channels, beams, etc. ; 
fireproof construction, steam heat, hardwood finish and tiling, closets, electric bells, 
speaking tubes, electric lights ; seating capacity about 2,000 ; cost about $100,000. 


Chiecago.—To review the condition of the building interests since last reports 
would be to review one determined strike, and the precipitation of another, with the inci- 
dental unsettling of all plans for future investment by owners, aud the temporary or 
permanent shelving of many plans by architects. The carpenters’ strike was pone wf y 
the firm stand taken by the master carpenters and the dissatisfaction of the men with 
the Union leaders, together with the steady increase of non-union men from outside the 
city. ‘There is some trouble talked of, but the Master Carpenters’ Association will take 
no notice of the Union or its demands, being able to satisfy their men that they are dis- 
posed to pay the highest wages possible, and to treat them as men, with absolute fairness, 
with wages according to their skill. 

The Hodcarriers’ Union made a demand for an advance of pay to 25 cents per hour 
for eight hours’ work, but the master masons refused to pay more than 22% cents. It was 
thought the strike which followed would be short-lived, as the Bricklayers’ Union did not 
appear to be in sympathy with the Laborers’ Union. There has, meanwhile, been formed 
an amalgamated trades’ council, composed of several unions, and this council appointed a 
committee to wait upon the Master Masons’ Association to confer regarding a settlement. 
Meanwhile, the bricklayers made a demand that they should be paid on Saturday, every 
other week, instead of every Tuesday, which is now and has been the general pay day 
for the past twenty years. These two questions occupied the attention of a full meeting 
of the master masons, on the roth instant ‘The matter of change ef payday was dis- 
cussed. A letter was sent to the union headquarters showing that it was not possible to 
grant the change. 

An answer came back, reiterating the demand, with the slight concession of allowing 
two days to prepare pay rolls. A resolution was then unanimously adopted, refusing to 
comply with the demands of the bricklayers, and fixing Monday or Tuesday of every 
other week and agreeing to shut down all work should they strike on account of this 
action. ‘The Executive Committee of the Master Masons’ Association reported that they 
had met a committee of three, claiming to represent the amalgamated trades council, 
with power to act. After a lengthy discussion they insisted on a minimum wage for hod- 
carriers of 234 cents per hour, time and one-half for overtime and double for Sunday 
work, and, lastly, the recognition of their union. 

The former, said the committee, was debatable and might have been granted, and if 
the latter had been understood to mean their right to organize, this also, but they main- 
tained that recognition meant a pledge that none but union laborers be employed, and 
their practical control of the labor market. The committee reported the entire matter to 
the association for advice. ‘The report was unanimously adopted. This means a strike 
of the bricklayers and hodcarriers, and probably of all building trades. If this occurs, 
it lies with the architects, owners, contractors and material men to combine in a deter- 
mined lockout until the workmen are ready to go to work and give no more trouble. 
Building is so unsettled by these petty strikes that the question should be settled, not 
alone for this year but for the future. A determined stand taken by architects and con- 
tractors, with the codperation of owners, will do this in two weeks at farthest, and the 
prosperous year Chicago builders have counted upon will yet be realized. Fortunately, 
the larger amount of work upon the architects’ boards is in the way of residences, and the 
contracting for these will not suffer for a few weeks’ delay. 

Architect C. M. Palmer reports: For J. W. Anderson, three-story and basement 
store and flat building, 126 by 52 feet, corner Randolph and Morgan streets. Pressed 
brick, galvanized iron cornices, composition roof, skylights, closets and baths, mantels, 
etc. ; cost; $40,000, J. W. Anderson, contractor. To be commenced soon. For Potter 
Palmer, four three-story dwellings, 80 by 54 feet, on Elm street. Stone fronts, copper 
cornices, skylights, stained glass, closets and baths, furnace heat, hardwood finish, 
mantels, electric bells, speaking tubes, dumb waiters, etc. ; cost $32,000. Joshua Bay- 
dell, mason; Alex. Ross, carpenter. For J. S. Barnes, three-story cutstone residence 
25 feet front, 604 Dearborn avenue. Galvanized iron cornices, hardwood finish and 
tiling, furnace heat, closets and bath, etc. ; cost $16,000; contracts not let. 

Architects Flanders & Zimmerman report: For C. E. Pope, one-story store build- 
ing, 80 by 60 feet, on West Madison street, near Honore ; iron fronts, Conn, brownstone 
trimmings: ; cost $16,0co. For Board of Education, three-story school building, 40 by 80 
feet, on 14th street, near Desplaines street. Anderson pressed brick, Lemont stone 
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trimmings, steam heat; cost $40,000. For J. C. Gault, two two-story residences, 
and 860 Washington boulevard ; stone fronts; cost $20,000. 

Architects Jenney & Otis report: For J. H. Rosenbaum, three-story and basement 
residence, 25 by 68 feet, 386 La Salle avenue. Brick, molded ’brick and galvanized iron 
trimmings, felt roof, iron channels, beams, etc. Hardwood finish and tiling, furnace 
heat, closets and baths, stained glass, skylights, wood mantels, electric bells, speaking 
tubes, etc.; cost $7,000. Robinson & Minor, masons; J. W. Andrews, carpenter. ‘To 
be commenced at once. 

Architect William W. Clay: For H.R. Hageman, two-story and basement and 
attic residence, 55 by 30 feet; first story pressed brick, second story slate; interior finished 
in birch and other hardwoods ; cost about $9,000. 

Architect S. M. Randolph reports: For L. L. Bond, three-story residence, 26 by 70 
feet, 340 Ashland avenue. Stone front, copper cornices, composition roof, furnace heat, 
closets and bath, stained glass, skylights, hardwood finish, wood mantels, electric bells, 
and speaking tubes, dumb waiter, etc ; cost $20,000, For H.C. Durand, plans for two 
additional stories to Marine Bank building; cost $20,000. Work will not be com- 
menced for some time. For John E. Turney, two-story residence, 30 by 60 feet, 1238 
Washington boulevard. Mica stone front, terra-cotta cornices, composition roof, iron 
channels, beams, etc., skylights, furnace heat, closets and bath, stained glass, hardwood 
finish and tiling, wood mantels, "electric bells, speaking tubes, ‘etc. ; cost $8,000, Wm. 
H. Cameron, mason F. H. Avers & Co., carpenters. For Mrs. ESS: Fabain, eight- 
story store building, 2 5 by 82 feet, 235 Jackson street. Pressed brick front, stone trim- 
mings up to third story, composition roof, iron channels, beams, etc. : fireproof, passen- 
ger and freight elevators, steam heat and power, skylights, closets, etc. , long leat yellow 
pine finish; cost $20,000; to be commenced at once. For estate of W. J. Johnson, 
Charles Goodman, trustee, eight-story building adjoining, and the same design as the 
above, 50 by 82 feet ; cost $60,000 ; to be commenced at once. For C. F. DeGolyer, 
four-story brick warehouse, 110 by 159 feet, corner of Carroll and Sacramento avenues ; 

galvanized iron cornices, composition roof, skylights, freight elevator, steam heat and 
emer: cost $30,000. James Bloomfield, mason; F. H. Avers & Co., carpenters. 

Architect Geo. Beaumont reports : For Jacob Cohn, two-story and basement resi- 
dence, 25 by 70 feet, on Vernon avenue near 34th street, brick, stone trimmings, gal- 
vanized iron cornices, composition roof, skylights, closets and bath, stained glass, 
furnace, hardwood finish, wood mantels, electric bells, speaking tubes; cost $10,000 ; 
contracts let. For C.W. Nichols, three-story and basement store and flat building, 86 by 
g2 feet, on corner of Maple street and Wentworth avenue, Englewood, brick, stone 
trimmings, galvanized iron cornices, composition roof, closets and baths, stained glass, 
skylights, electric bells, speaking tubes, stained glass, marble mantels; cost $20,000 ; 
contract let. For R. F. Saxon, two-story flat building, 20 by 50 feet, on Warren, west 
of Western avenue, brick and ‘stone, composition roof, galvanized iron cornices, closets 
and bath; cost $3,000; contract let. 

Architect Clinton J. Warren, reports: For Chas. Kohl, two-story and attic and 
basement residence, 30 by 70 feet, on Vernon avenue, brick and stone, copper cornices, 
slate roof, hardwood finish and tiling, wood mantels, furnace heat, closets and bath, 
electric bells, speaking tubes, etc.; cost $12,000, 

Architects Edbrooke & Burnham report: Englewood First M. E. Church, pressed 
brick, stone trimmings, galvanized iron cornices, slate roof, iron channels, beams, etc., 
furnace heat, closets, stained glass ; cost $27,000; Allen & Gindele, contractors. 

Architect H. R. Wilson reports: For H. R. Wilson, three-story and basement 
dwelling, 42 by 70 feet, on South Park avenue near 33d street, rock faced Bedford stone 
front, felt roof, copper cornices, hardwood finish and tiling, mantels, skylights, stained 
glass, closets and bath, hot air heat, electric bells and speaking tubes; also stable; 
cost $18,000 ; commenced May 1. 

Architects Thomas & Rodger report: 
98 by 60 feet, 


at 858 


For David Pyott, five three-story dwellings, 
299 to 307 Ashland avenue, Portage brownstone front; cost $30,000; 
under way ; Thos. Nicholson, mason ; W ardtman Bros., carpenters. 

Architect J. Speyer reports: For Mrs. Kinnere, three-stor y hotel building, 22 by 
72 feet, on canal street south of M: idison, , pressed brick, stone oe composition 
roof; cost $11,000; commenced May 3 C. Naegle, contractor. r D, Ward, two- 
story brick slaughter house, 50 by 180 fees, on Elston avenue; cost og 000. For John 
Warner, three-story flat building, 41 by 80 feet, on LaSalle near 26th street, pressed 
brick, stone trimmings; cost $10,000; not yet commenced. For James Maher, three- 
story flat building, 45 by 61 feet, on 35th street near the lake, pressed brick, stone trim- 
mings ; not yet commenced. 

Architect L. G. Halberg reports: For Talbott & Keith, five two-story residences, 
17 by 53 feet, on Elm street near Lake Shore drive, two of Ohio brownstone and three of 
Columbia stone; cost $30,000; Barker & Son, masons; Dowling Bros., carpenters ; to 
be commenced at i 

Architect Jos. L. Silsbee reports: Eer the Chicago Telephone Co., seven-story 
office building, 4o i 0 feet, at 203 and 205 Washington street, pressed brick, stone and 
terra-cotta, iron by 9 iron channels, beams, etc. , fireproofed, passenger and freight 
elevators, steam heat and power, electric lighting, hardwood finish and tiling, closets, 
skylights, etc.; cost $70,000 

Architect A. Cudell has pre pared plans for repairs, etc., for Mrs. Mary Lehman, on the 
building at 206 to 212 Wabash avenue, recently occupied by J. J. McGrath, and gutted 
by fire; building is 72 by 161 feet, stone front, six stories high; the repairs, which will 
cost about $30,000, will be commenced as soon as the insurance can be adjusted ; con- 
tracts not yet let. For Fred. Meine, four- story store and flat building, 25 by 75 feet, on 
North avenue near Sedgwick street, St. Louis pressed brick, stone and terra-cotta trim- 
mings; cost $12,000; to be completed August 1; C. Thiele, mason; A. M. Maugson, 
carpenter. 

Architect T. V. Wadskier reports: For Wallace De Wolf, seven three-story and 
basement stores and flats, 112 by 64 feet, Wentworth avenue and Sixty-third street ; 
brick, stone and terra-cotta trimmings, galvanized iron cornices, composition roof, sky- 
lights ; cost $40,000; contracts not let. For John Brenock, five three- -story and ’base- 
ment stores and in, 110 by 62 feet, corner of Halsted and Forquer streets; pressed 
brick, stone and terra-cotta trimmings, galvanized iron cornices, felt roof, skylights, 
closets and baths, marble mantels ; cost $30,000; contracts not let. for same party, 
three-story and basement store and flats, 5 by 82 feet on Halsted street, south of Forquer 
street ; same material as above; cost $85 500 ; contracts not let. For Geo. L. Otis, three- 
story and basement residence, 30 by 80 feet, at 1710 Michigan boulevard ; rockfaced blue 

3edford stone, iron roof, iron channels, beams, etc. ; closets and bath, steam heat, wood 
mantels, dumb waiters, electric bells, speaking tubes, etc. ; Cost $25,000 ; contracts not 
let. For Wm. Luff, three-story frame dwelling, at Oak Park ; cost $4,500; contracts 
not let. 

Architects McAffe & Lively have let contracts for Mrs. L. Black, for two-story and 
basement flat building 23 by 52 feet, on Webster avenue near Halsted street ; brick and 
stone, galvanized cornices, felt roof, closets and baths; cost $4,500. Hodgson, mason. 

Architect Otto H. Matz reports: For L. C. Collins and James J. Caughlin, three- 
story and basement store and flat building 46 by 90 feet, at 246 and 248 North State street. 
St. Louis pressed brick, terra-cotta trimmings, plate glz ASS; Cost $13,000; nearly com- 
pleted. For F.C olspainte r, three-story and basement brick store and flat building, 24 by 
7o feet, on South Halsted street ; cost $8,000, For C. Ries, block of brick buildings, 160 
by 6s, ’and 7 75 feet; Anderson pressed brick, brownstone and terra-cotta trimmings ; cost 
$40,000. For Oscar Mg atthai, enlarging concert pavilion at 461 and 463 North Clark 
street; steam heat, etc.; cost $8,000. 

Arc hitects J. F.& J. P. Doerr report: For John Wiese, two-story and basement 

22 by 50 eet; cost $4,000 up to second floor. A. Meagher, mason; John 
For Kathman & Steinborn, three-story and basement and attic; 
‘ 2804 and 2806 wentworth avenue; cost $18,000; 
nearly completed. ~’George ‘Sieur, mason; John Kruse, carpenter. For Henry 
Martin, two-story and basement frame dwelling 24 by 60 feet, on Wabash avenue near 
43d street; cost $4,500; under wz - Gutrich Bros., te aera John Kees, carpenter. 
For M. Gregor, three-story brick flat building, 22 by 50 feet; cost $5,000; laying foun- 
dation. George Schneider, mason; Adolph merry os carpenter. For F. Kleine, three- 
story and basement store and flat building, 25 by 78 feet, 3724: State street. Brick 
and stone; cost not estimated ; taking bids. For A. Martin, three-story and basement 
brick and stone, store and fl: ~- building, 24 by 58 feet, corner "of 2 23d street and Portland 
avenue ; taking bids. For V 1 Beck, three-story and basement “brick and stone, store 
and flat building, 25 by 90 Sad ide gn corner of Cott age Grove avenue and 42d street ; 
cost $10,000 ; nearly completed. Mr. Morgan, mason. 

Architect August Bessler reports: For Herman Naumann, two- story and basement flat 
building, 22 by 47 feet: Indiana brick, Bedford stone trimmings ; cost $4,000 ; under way. 
For F red Matz, three-story tenement, 23 by 66 feet; on Armitage avenue near Robey 
street ; Indiana pressed brick, stone trimmings, etc. ; cost $5,100; under way. For Nic. 
Balles, two-story and basement store building, 24 by 72 feet, at 607 West Taylor street ; 
St. Louis pressed brick, Lemont stone trimmings; cost $4,500; underway. For Mrs. 
C. Groh, two- “story and basement tenement building, 22 by 68 feet; Indiana pressed 
brick, stone trimmings; cost $5,200; under way. For Chas. Zabel, three- -story and 
basement flat building, 22 by 50 feet; Indiana pressed«brick, stone trimmings; cost 
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$4,600; under way. For Michael Hofert, et tec store and flats, 22 by 50 feet ; 
Jressel, three-story stores and flats, 48 


ana brick; cost $3,500; under way. For Andrew 
by 48 feet, corner of ‘Taylor and Olive streets ; St. Louis pressed brick, stone trimmings, 
all modern improvements ; cost, $9,000; under way. For Henry Spattenstein, three- 
story flat building, 22 by 51 feet, on Newberry avenue near Maxwell street; Indiana 
pressed brick, stone trimmings, modern improvements; cost $4,100. For John Carey, 
two-story and basement flat building, 22 by 56 feet, on Paulina street near Taylor ; St. 
Louis pressed brick, Bedford stone trimmings, modern improvements ; ,cost $4,500; 
under way. 

Architect F. R. Shock reports: For M. F. Klees, two-story and basement resi- 
dence, 25 by 60 feet, on Huron near State street, stone, marble trimmings, copper 
cornices, modern improvements; cost $8,000. For ‘A. . Brooks, three-story store and 
flat building, 25 by 72 feet, on Lake street near Sheldon, “brick and stone ; cost $8,000. 
For F. R. Millard, two- -story and basement residence, 25 by 75 feet on Warren avenue, 
near Robey street ; cost $6,000. 

Architects Ackermann & Sunderland report: Completed the Jewish Synagogue, 82 
by 80 feet, corner of Clinton and Judd streets, pressed brick trimmed with Hummelston 
brownstone ; cost $51,000; F.C. Neagel & Son, contractors. For S. Lavis, two-story 
store and flats, 44 by 60° feet, on West Madison street near Western avenue ; cost 
$10,000 ; plans ‘being figured. For Thos. Hennessey, four-story and basement factory 
bui Iding, 51 by 106 feet, on Desplaines street near Polk, pressed brick, limestone trim- 
mings ; cost $15,000 ; Hayes, contractor; Hennessey Bros. , carpenters, 

Architect Clarence L. Stiles reports ; For J. D., Osgood, two-story residence, 25 by 
66 feet, on Irving place near Van Buren street, brick, stone trimmings ; cost $6,000. 
For E. J. Wilber, two-story residence, at Woodlawn, brick, frame and slate ; ‘cost 
$6,000; to be commenced at once. For School Board, at Clyde, Ill, two-story school 
house, brick and terra-cotta; cost $9,987; Worley &’ Leffler, contractors. For J 
Smith, four-story building, 28 by 80 feet, on West Jackson street; taking figures ; cost 
about $12,000. For same party, two-story store building, 25 by 7o feet, on Ogden 
avenue and Fairfield street, brick and stone; cost $6,500; M. La Croix, mason; Chas. 
Carpenter, carpenter. 

Architect H. B. Wheelock reports: For E. Morrison, nine three-story and_base- 
ment stores and flats, 200 by 101 feet, corner of Halsted and Monroe streets. Brick, 
stone trimmings, galvanized i iron cornices, tin and felt roof, iron channels, beams, etc. ; 
freight elevators, poate oro closets, hardwood finish, wood mantels, electric bells ; cost 
$100,000; to be commenced at once. 

BR. Dixon reports: For Lakeside Club, three-story and basement club house, 50 
Rd 160 feet, on Indiana avenue, near 31st street; brick, brownstone trimmings ; cost 
30,000 ; to be commenced May 15; JohnAngus, general contractor; W. Jackson, mason. 

Architect W. W. Boyington reports: For H. C. Sampson, three- -story flat building, 
42 by 70 feet, corner of Henry and 14th streets. Pressed brick, terra-cotta trimmings, 
galvanized iron cornices, skylights, closets, wood mantels ; cost $0, ooo ; to be commenced 
atonce. For H. H. Blake, three-story and basement residence, 30 by 79 feet, on Michi- 
gan boulevard. Pressed brick, terra-cotta trimmings, hardwood finich, hot air heat, 
skylights, stained glass, closets and bath, wood mantels, etc. ; cost $15,000 ; KC 
Halls, mason; D.G, Phinnister, carpenter. For S. F. Johnson, three-story store and 
flat building, 25 by 69 feet, corner of Fremont and Center streets. Pressed brick, terra- 
cotta trimmings ; cost $7,200, 


Carthage, Ind.—Architect Jno. A. Hasecoster, of Richmond, reports: For 
C. M. Parker, two-story frame dwelling, nine rooms, slate roof; cost $3,000; projected. 


Cincinnati, O.—Reported by Mr. Lawrence Mendenhall: The strike hinted 
atin my last report is now on in full force, and, as a result, not much building is going 
on except excavating and foundation work. The stonecutters’ bosses are firm in their 
determination to pay 45 cents per hour for nine hours’ work. The architectural iron men 
are equally determined, while the planing mills have not changed their position one iota, 
requiring ten hours’ pay for ten hours’ work. The latter have advertised for outside 
help, all that come being under police protection. Violence is not being used, but the 
police are simply there to protect the mill men from the “ walking delegates,’’ who try 
to enter the premises and use their ‘‘ persuasive eloquence’’ and sophistry upon the men 
who are willing to work. Very little carpenter work is being done, except where it is 
absolutely necessary. A very important meeting of owners, contractors and architects 
was held on April 23 at the Builders’ Exchange, at which meeting nine hours were 
adopted as a day’s labor, taking effect May 1. 

The mayor appointed Architect Walte: Forbush as building inspector under our new 
building laws. These laws, while imperfect, are good ones, and when once made opera- 
tive, their defects can be determined and easily rectified. 

The governor has appointed Messrs. W. B. Smith, E. Cort Williams and Sol. P. 
Kincon as trustees to build the Hamilton County Armory. 

The commissioners of our centennial exposition are fairly booming it, and have 
selected the following architects to prepare sketches (only), each to receive $100, viz. 
Samuel Hannaford, H. E. Siter, G. W. Rapp, G. W. Drach, Chas. Crapsey and Wn. 
M. Aiken. The building will be cruciform in shape, 400 by 600, and roo feet wide, and 
will occupy Washington Park, opposite the present music hail and exposition buildings. 
In addition, the canal will be covered, and its banks utilized. 

The city hall commission consists of James M. Glenn, Robt. Allison, Chas. A 
Miller and Thos. B. Paxton, and is a most excellent board. The board will pay $1,500 to 
pe design or employ the designer as architect, and pay $300 to each of the five next best 

esigns. 

Urchitect E. Anderson reports the following: W.& R. Kirby will build an apart- 
ment house, five stories high, of brick, with freestone cappings. ‘The lot, 18 by 82 feet, 
which is small, has been well utilized, and the flats are exceedingly comfortable in all 
their arrangements. Additions and alterations to the residence of C. W. Withenburg, at 
Glendale, Ohio. The First National Bank of Connersville, Ind., will build an extension 
of fifty feet on the Fifth street side, which will add two stores and a half to the already 
extensive improvements now in process of erection from plans by the same architect. 
Prospects fair. 

Architect H. E. Siter is busy preparing the plans for A. H. Hinkle’s residence. 
This was a competition job between Bruce Price, Wm. M. Aiken, A. O. Elzner and H. 
E. Siter, the last being the successfu! competitor. The plans submitted, each and every 
one, showed careful study, and Mr. Hinkle would have had a truly beautiful mansion 
had he accepted any one of the designs. Mr. Siter’s plan and design adds fresh laurels 
to his growing reputation as a thorough, conscientious architect. He has also prepared 
plans and sketches for the Third National Bank building, and the same have been 
accepted. His time is fully occupied. 

Architects Saml. Hannaford & Sons have their time fully occupied, the following 
being a few of the plans under way: For Wm. Ernst, Esq., Covington, Ky., a pressed 
brick dwelling two and a half stories high, with slate roof and hardwood finish, ‘Scotts’ 
Pottery Building, four stories high, built of brick, with slate roof, size about 32 by 120 
feet. For Mr. Geo. Scott, a brick residence, two and a half stories, with-slate roof. For 
the A. W. Frank estate, a six-story store building, 75 by 90 feet. The first two stories 
are of iron, the balance of stone. For David W. Banning, Esq., a handsome brick 
residence, hardwood finish, etc. The residence will be two and a half stories high, and 
covered with slate. 

Architect W. W. Franklin reports the following plans on the boards: For John 
Dardis, a brick building for stores and flats, three stories high ; cost $8,000. For Geo. 
S. Horner, Woodlawn, Ohio, two frame houses of eight rooms each and slate roof, pine 
finish ; cost $7,000. Colored school house at Newport, Ky., to be built of brick, two- 
stories high, size 25 by 40 feet; cost $3,000 

Architect Geo. W. Rapp has the following large building on the boards: The 
Cincinnati Ice Manufacturing and Cold Storage Co., will build a mammoth cold storage 
house, of brick, seven stories high, laid up in brown mortar. The shape is irregular, 
being : 290 feet front by 104 feet on the east, and 75 feet on the west side in depth. Hollow 
tile will be used for partitions and insulation of walls, and asphalt will be used for floor- 
ing. On the first floor will be placed the machinery, four large Arctic ice machines, and 
eight ice tanks 24 by 28 feet. Railroad switches will connect with building, and ample 
facilities, platforms, etc., will be afforded for shipping and receiving; cost $150,000. The 
plans and details reflect great credit upon Mr. Rap 

Architect Gustave W. Drach is busy on plans for bird of prey house, wolf pit, and 
buffalo house, for our zodlogical garden. The bird of prey house will be built of iron 
and wire, and will be 80 by 20 feet, and 4o feet high; probable cost, $5,000. 

Architect A. O, Elzner reports the following: Western German Bank building to 
be built on the corner of Twelfth and Vine streets, of sandstone, five stories high. ‘The 
lower floor will be used by the bank as offices, and ‘the upper floors will be used for offices 
and flats. There will also be a safety deposit vault on first floor. Extensive remodeling 
of large dwelling for Geo. Wildeman, Esq., For D. Baumgartner, Esq., a stone resi- 
dence, two and a half stories, with tile roofing, twelve rooms, with hardwood finish, etc. 

Y mbia City, Ind.—Architect B.S. Tolan, of Fort Wayne, reports: For 
Whitley county, court house, 100 by 128 feet, stone, fireproof construction; cost, 
$150,000; projected. 
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Clay Centre, Kan.—Architects W. R. Parsons & Son, of Topeka, report : 
Two-story brick schoolhouse, 75 by 80 feet ; cost $15,000; contract let May oth 

Coolidge, Kan.—Architects W. R. Parsons & Son, of Topeka, report: Two- 
story stone school house, 70 by 80 feet ; cost, $11,000; under way ; Hollaman, builder. 

Curtis, Neb.—The M. E. Church society are building a church, to cost $2,200 ; 

H. Adams, contractor. Furnace and furnishing goods are wanted, J. P. Hymer 
is chairman of the building committee. 

Detroit, Mieh.—Architects Pond Brothers of Chicago, report: Remodel- 
ing Detroit Opera House, five-story building, 100 by 142 feet, stores and offices in front, 
Masonic Hall in top story; cost $50,000. For Ashley Pond, two-story and attic semi- 
detached residences, 50 by 65 feet, brick, furnace heat, closets and bath, stained glass, 
skylights, electric bells, wood mantels, etc.; cost about $9,000. 

Davenport, Iowa.—Architect F.G. Clausen reports: For Davenport Turner 
Hall Building Association, three-story brick building, 150 by 140 feet, to be used as 
turner hall and theatcr ; estimated cost, $70,000; projected; contracts not let. For John 
Hagebock, store building, 40 by 68 feet; cost, ” $8,000; under way ; separate contracts. 

Des Moines, Iowa.—Architects Hackney & Merrill report: Outlook is more 
promising than for some time past. A great deal of residence work is under way. We 
have, at present, for Stacy Johns, two-story frame dwelling, 34 by 60 feet; cost, $6,000 ; 
under way. For A. 3aker, addition; cost, $1,000. For “Governor's Guards, brick 
and stone armory building, 66 by 132 feet; cost, $15,000; projected. For J. H. York, 
three-story brick and stone store and hotel building, 40 by 110 feet ; cost, $15,000; under 
way. 

Dubuque, Iowa.—Architect F. D. Hyde reports: For Staples & Vibber, two 
four-story brick stores, 43 by 114 feet, pressed brick and terra-cotta; cost $15,000; under 
way. For D.C. Cram, two-story brick and shingle residence, 28 by 45 feet ; cost $3,500; 
under way. 

Duluth, Minn.—Architects Willcox & Johnston, of St. Paul, report: Have 
prepared plans for the Pilgrim Congregational Church, to be built of red sandstone, slate 
roof, steam heat, closets, hardwood finish and tiling, stained glass, pews, cushions, organ, 
pulpit furniture ; cost § 35,000 ; to be commenced at once. 

Architects Burnham & Root, of Chicago, Ill., report: For John Culliford, six-story 
addition to brick hotel, 80 by 150 feet ; cost not estimated. 

Eaton, 0.—Architect John A. Hasecoster, of Richmond, Indiana, reports; For 
Andrew Hiestand, seven-room brick dwelling, slate roof; cost "$4,000 ; projected ; also 
six-room frame dwelling, slate roof; cost $2,500; projected. 

El Dorado, Kan.—Architects W. R. Parsons & Son, of Topeka, report: For 
Masonic Society, stone and brick hall building, 55 by 106 feet ; cost $18,000; plans 
finished, For Woman's Christian Temperance Vison, stone and brick building, 27 by 
106 feet ; cost $8,000; plans finished. 

Evansville, Ind.—Architects Reid Bros. report: For James L. Orr, three- 
story and basement block of stores, 124 by 150 feet, pressed brick and stone, rolled 
beams, plate glass, hand elevator, fire escapes, etc. ; Masonic hall on third floor; cost 
$50,009; contract for brickwork let. For J. W. James, three-story and basement office 
building, 50 by 65 feet, stone front, steam heat; cost $15,000; contract not let. 

Fremont, Neb.—Architect F. M. Ellis, of Omaha, reports: For Henry 
Fuhrman, three-story and basement store building, 44 by 125 feet, pressed brick fronts ; 
cost $13,000, For Episcopal Society, stone church building ; cost not estimated. 

Fort Smith, Ark.—Architects Nier, Hogg & Bryam, cf Kansas City, Mo., 
report: For Sebastian county, stone, brick and terra-cotta court house and city hall, 
84 by 100 feet ; cost B50, 000; bids opened May 2. 

Fort Way » Ind.—Architects Wing & Mahurin report: For Y. M. C. 
three-story and’ b: ysement brick, stone front building, 40 by roo feet, tin roof; fo 
$15,000; under way; separate contracts. 

Architect H. W. Matson reports: For Edward Seidel, two-story brick and stone 
residence, 28 by 60 feet, slate roof; cost $5,000; projected. For Judge L. M. Winde, 
three-story brick store and office building, 50 by 70 feet, tin roof; cost $8,000; under 
way; Fred Kraft and Jacob Balters, builders. For A. L. Griebel, two-story frame 
dwelling, 34 by 56 feet, slate roof; cost $5,000; under way; Fred Kraft, builder. For 
Samuel Bitler, two-story frame dwelling g, 32 by 54 feet; cost $4,000; projected. For 
Berry street M. E. Churc h, brick and stone building, 60 by 150 feet, slate roof; cost 
$25,000; projected. For ‘Thomas Ahern, three-story brick store building, 23 by 75 feet, 
tin roof; cost $5,500; under way; Wm. Moelering, builder. For Louis Brames, three- 
story brick factory building, 45 by 80 feet; under way; Kraft & Baltes, builders. For 
C. W. Jacobs, two-story brick dwelling, 34 by 60 feet, slate roof; cost $5,300 ; under way ; 
Miller & Sch: all, builders, Also a number of dwellings ranging in cost from $1,200 to 
$2,000. 

Garfield, Kamn.—Architects W. R. Parsons & Son, of Topeka, report: ‘Two- 
story brick and slate school house, 45 by 60 feet ; cost, $6,000. 

Guelph, Ont.—Season is very late; prospects fair, compared with last year. 

Architect John Day reports: For John Hogg, block of four houses ; cost, $11,000; 
under way ; Kennedy & Son, builders. For J. E. McEldery, two semi-detached houses ; 
cost, $5,000; under way; Kennedy & Son, builders. For Capt. Gordon, two semi- 
detached houses; cost, $5,000; under way; A. Brue & Son, builders. Also, smaller 
work, under way and ’ projected, for different parties, and a block of stores for John 
I. Hobson, at Fergus. 

Hartland, Kan.—Architects W. R. Parsons & Son, of Topeka, report: 
Two-story brick and slate school building ; cost $11,000; plans finished. 

Havana, FIl.—Architect W. A. Corwine of Lincoln, reports: For Mason 
County, one-story, bri fireproof office building 60 by 88 feet, tin roof, stone floors, 
iron beams, corrugated ceilings with concrete fillings ; cost $10,987. Wm. M. Allen, of 
Peoria, contractor. 

Hope, Kan.—Architect Geo. W. Shaffer, of Abilene, reports: For W. P. 
Robinson, two-story brick and stone bank and dwelling 25 by 60 feet ; passenger elevator, 
vaults, tin roof, stained glass ; cost $6,000; under way. 

Hudson, Wis.—Architects Allen & Patten of Minneapolis, Minn., have pre- 
pared plans for the Board of Education for a two-story brick and stone school building, 

galvanized iron cornices, hardwood finish and tiling, hot air heat, stained glass, etc.; 
pa $18,250; contract awarded to ‘hos. Rundell, of Mankato, Minn., Simon Hunt, 
Supt of schools. 

Hutchinson, Kan.—Architect L. M. Wood of Topeka, reports : For Hutch- 
inson Opera House Co., opera house building, 50 by 120 feet ; cost $40,000. For school 
board, two-story brick school building ; cost $13,000. 

Architect E. P. Brink of Kansas City, Mo., reports: For Rock Island Hotel Co., 
four-story stone, brick and iron hotel building, too by 150 feet. Steam heat, electric 
lighting, marble tiles, all modern improvements ; cost $100,000; under way. 

Independence. Mo.—Architects Nier, Hogg & Bryam of Kansas City, re- 
port: For McWilson Bros., three-story store building 86 by 148 feet; cost $15,000; 
taking figures. 

Kansas City, Mo.—Present condition is very good, and outlook is for a very 
busy season. 

rchitect E, P. Brink reports: For Tullis & Ray, fourteen three-story and base- 
ment residences, 280 by 40 feet; brick and stone, slate and gravel roof; cost $90,000; 
under way. T.C. Carpenter, foreman of work. For H. A. “Garland, block of eighteen 
four-story residences, 370 by 4o feet; stone and brick, slate roof; French Renaissance 
style; natural gas; mantels in every room; cost $130,000 ; under way V.L. Powell, 
foreman of work. For R. E. Higgs, block of ten residences 230 by 38 feet; stone, iron 
and brick; all modern improvements; cost $75,000; under way. Jacob Michler, 
foreman of work. For Evans & Sturtevant, eight stone and brick residences, 146 by 50 
feet ; slate roof, furnace heat ; cost $60,000; under way. For F.C. Marsh, three elegant 
residences, 68 by 62 feet; brownstone front, slate roof, furnace heat ; all modern improve- 
ments; cost $25,000; under way. Mr. Stremple, foreman of work. For Wm. H. 
Winants, residence 36 by 60 feet; pressed brick, stone trimmings, slate roof, furnace 
heat; modern improvements; cost $12,000; under way. Mr. Stremple, foreman of 
work. For. R. E. Higgs, three stone residences 50 by 4o feet; slate roof, galvanized iron 
cornices and bays; steam heat; cost $20,000; under way. Jacob Michler, foreman of 
work. 

Architects Nier, Hogg & Bryam report: For Ferguson & Albright, store building 96 
by 100 feet; cost $25,000. For W. M. Abernathy, residence 3: by 60 feet ; cost $7,000; 
preparing plans. 

Kaukauna, Wis.—Architects H.C. Koch & Co., of Milwaukee, report: For 
M.L.S. & W.R. 8., repair shops 80 by 200 feet ; cost $14,000; contract not let. 
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Kearney, Neb.—Architect F. M. Ellis, of Omaha, reports: For State Indus- 
trial School, two family buildings, 50 by 54 feet, one bakery building, 20 by 32 feet, 
laundry building, three stories, two out houses ; all brick ; cost $80,000 ; contracts not let. 

Lake Forest, Ill.—Architect S. M. Randolph, of Chicago, reports: For 
Calvin Durand, additions, etc., to residence ; Cost $10,000. 

Lemars, Ta.—Architects Martin & Batwell of Sioux City, report: For C. H. 
Kluckholm, brick block, 60 by go feet; cost $12,000; under way; J. H. Partridge, 
builder. For J. H. Partridge, brick block 25 by 100 feet; cost $8,000; under way. J. 
H. Partridge, builder. 

Lineoln, Il.—Architect W. A. Corwine reports: For Vincent Cherney, altera- 
tions, etc.; cost $1,000. For Jos. Landaur, alterations, etc. ; cost $1,100. Fair out- 
look ; mechanics in building trades are all busy. 

Lineoln, Neb,—Architect F. M. Ellis, of Omaha, reports: For H. T. Clark, 
four-story store building, 142 by 1oo feet, pressed brick front, cost $75,000 ; under way. 

Architect Wm. Gray reports: For Grant Sheldon, two-story, attic and basement 
residence, 64 by 65 feet, slate roof; cost $20,000; Jensen, builder. For same party, 
three-story and basement brick and stone store and office building, 24 by 142 feet, tin 
roof; cost $15,000; plans on the boards. For same party, three-story and basement 
brick store and tenement building, 51 by 74 feet, tin roof; cost $12,000; plans on the 
boards. For Miss M. Seillibridge, three-story and basement store, office and tenement 
building, 25 by 142 feet, brick and stone, tin roof; cost $16,000; just commenced. For 
English Lutheran Society, one-story and basement building 50 by 84 feet; plans com- 
pleted. For A. Swing, two- story frame dwelling, 35 by 53 feet ; cost $4,200 ; V. 
Consaul, builder. For Bentz & Swing, three- —— store and tenement buil ling, 51 by 60 
feet, brick and stone, tin roof; cost $8,oco; C. H. Miller, builder. For C. O. Strickland, 
three-story store and office building, 23 by go feet, brick and stone, tin roof; cost $8,000; 
J. V. Consaul, builder. 

Little Roek, Ark.—Architect Thos. Harding has planned for Walter Whit- 
ney, a very handsome residence. 

Architect M. A. Orlopp has planned a two-story office building for Samuel Smith. 

Great activity in small residence work, but little of importance. 

Bids will be received until June 6, by the Board of Penitentiary Commission for 
repairs on Penitentiary building; Estim: ited cost $10,000. 

Logansport, Ind.—Architect John S. McKean, of Chicago, Illinois, reports : 
For Cass County, court house, 45 by 125 feet; pressed ’brick, stone trimmings ; cost 
$45,000. 

Lyons, Kan.—Architect L. M. Wood of Topeka, reports: For T. A. Butler, 
two-story frame residence 48 by 7o feet ; cost $9,000 

Marmouth, Ind.—Architect H. W. Matson of Fort Wayne, reports: Brick 
and stone school building 34 by 48 feet; slate roof; cost $4,000; not yet commenced. 

Marquette, Kan.—Archiiects Abbott & Hopenschild, of Salina, reports 
For Bank of Marquette, two-story brick bank building, 25 by 80 feet; I. O. O. F. hall on 
second floor ; felt roof; cost $5,000; bids advertised for. For J. S. Winne, two-story 
brick building, 25 by 80 feet ; cost $4,000; bids advertised for. 

Mason City, Ell.—Architect W. A. Corwine of Lincoln, reports: For Well 
Houseworth, two-story frame dwelling 28 by 44 feet ; cost $1,800; projected. 

MePherson, Kan.—Architect Geo. W. Shaffer of Abilene, reports : For F 
G. Clarke, two-story frame dwelling 50 by 63 feet; closets and bath; hardwood and 
California redwood finish, mantels, steam heat ; cost $9,000; projected 

Architects W. R. Parsons & Son of Topeka, report: Three-story brick high school 
building go by go feet ; cost $24,000; plans prepared and bids called for 





Milwaukee, Wis.—Building outlook is favorable unless the carpenters should 
strike, in which event building operations would be stopped 

Architects K.C Koch & Co., report: For B. J. Johnson & Co., five-story brick 

store and factory building 50 by 150 feet; cost $24,000; under way. P. Van RooX Co., 
builders. For G. W. Ogden & Co., four-story and basement store and factory; brick 
building 60 by 125 feet; cost $23,000; under way. Bently & Strachota, builders. For 
E. R. Pantke, block of six three-story brick dwellings 60 by : 
under way. P. Van Roo & Co., builders. For Henry Niblein, brick residence 44 by 
feet; also stable; cost, $30,000. Wm. Pilger, builder. For G. H. Heineman, brick res- 
idence 42 by 68 feet; also barn; cost $22,00c; under way. F. L. Vogle & Sons, build- 
ers. For Leo Roth, brick residence 40 by 60 feet; cost $11,000 ; under way. Jos. Buchanan, 
builder. For St, John’s congregation, two-story and basement brick school building 48 by 
86 feet ; cost $14,000. John Langenberger, builder. For J. H. ‘Tweedy, Jr., two-story 
brick residence 4o by 55 feet; cost $11,000. Ferge & Kiepper, builders For City of 
Milwaukee, three-story brick ‘school building 8 ) by 100 feet; cost $24,c00; under way 
pF Lemcheck, builder. For Wm. Buorlein, brick and frame residence, 32 by so feet 
cost $8,000 ; projected. For J. W. Johnke, frame dwelling 21 by 44 feet; cost $2,500 ; 
under way. John Buchanan, builder. 

Mobile, Ala.—: Aschisect James H. Hutchison reports: Present condition and 
outlook is excellent. For Theo. Guesnard two-story, double frame cottage ; cost $5,250 ; 
under way. J. P. Emerich & Son, builders. For Christ’s Church, lecture rooms, etc. ; 
cost $7,500; preparing plans. For Owen F. arley, two-story iron veranda, 68 feet long ; 
cost $2,000; under way: A. Kling, builder. Alsoa number of cottages, repair jobs, 
etc., costing from $1,800 to $3,500 each, and aggregating $17,600. 

Monroe, Wis.—Architects H. C. Koch & Co., of Milwaukee, report: For Jac 
Karlen, three-story hotel building ; cost $25,000; contract not let. 

Muneie, Ind.—Architect H. W. Matson of Fort Wayne, reports: For J. A- 
Goddard, two-story brick store building 40 by 90 feet; tin roof; cost $6,000; projected 

Nickerson, Kan.—Architects W. R. Parsons & Son of Topeka, report : 
Two-story brick school house ; cost $11,000. Plans in preparation 

Norfolk, Neb.—Architect F M. Ellis, of Omaha, reports: For State of 
Nebraska, additions, etc.,to insane asylum. ‘Two four-story wings, 40 by 115 feet; kitchen 
and chapel, 36 by 116 feet, two stories ; laundry, boiler house, etc., 48 by 117 feet; all to 
be built of brick ; cost $90, 000; contracts not let. 

Omaha, Neb.—Architect F. M. Ellis reports: For Morris & Hobner, three- 
story store building, 22 by 100 feet; pressed brick front; cost $6,000. Oliver Smith, 
builder. For S. R. Brown, three-story store building, 66 by 8 8 feet ; pressed brick front ; 
cost $25,000.- For H. G. Ck ark, three-story flat building, 25 by go feet; pressed brick 
fronts, modern improvements; cost $12,000. For Robert McConnell, six two-story resi- 
dences, 25 by 40 feet. For D. Kerugston, two-story and basement residence, 40 by 60 
feet; cost $7,000. For J. French, two- story and basement residence, 32 by 50 feet ; cost 
$7,000. Also ten dwellings, average cost $2,000 to $3,000 each. 

Petersburg. Va.—Architect Oscar Cobb, of Chicago, Illinois, reports: For 
Petersburg Musical Association, three-story the ater building, 76 by 154 feet; pressed 
brick, terra-cotta and galvanized i iron trimmings, tin roof, iron construction, fireproofing, 
skylig zhts, stained glass, closets, bath, etc., electric bells, speaking tubes, electric lighting; 
seating capacity 2,500; cost $40,000; w ork to begin June I. 

Peterson, Ind.—Architect H. W. Matson of Fort Wayne, reports: Brick and 
stone school building 34 by 48 feet ; cost $4,000; not yet commer.ced. 

Piereeville, Kan.—Architects W. R. Parsons & Son of Topeka, report : 
Two-story stone and slate school building 40 by 45 feet ; cost $4,000; under way. Con- 
tract let April 28. 

Pratt, Kan.—Architects Proudfoot & Bird of Wichita, report: For First 
National Bank, three- -story brick bank building 25 by 100 feet; tin roof; cost $12,000; 
foundations let. 

Richmond, Ind.—Outlook fair; prospects good for later in the season 

Architect John A. Hasecoster reports: For Richard Hart, two-story, eight-room 
frame dwelling, slate roof; cost $3,000; under way. E. Lank, builder. For J. Emmons, 
two-story brick residence, eleven rooms, slate mansard roof and tower; cost $5,300; 
taking figures. For E. Turner, six-room frame dwelling ; cost $1,500 ; projected. 


Salina, Kan.—Architects Abbott & Hohenschild report: For Oscar Seily, 
two-story and basement and attic dwelling, 50 by 64 feet; Sterling pressed brick, War 
rensburg stone trimmings, all modern improvements, spe: aking tubes, electric bells, hot 
and cold water, sanitary plumbing, modern design; cost $10,000; re ady for bids. For 
Walter F. W illiams, two-story frame dwelling. 30 by 40 feet ; cost $2,000; ready for bids. 

Good opportunity for a good contractor; also stock bric ‘k contractor. Have several 
more buildings on the boards. 

Sioux City, Ia.—Architects Martin & Batwell report: For Joseph Sullivan, 
frame cottage 29 by 4c feet ; cost $2,000; under way. ‘Townsend & Wakefield, builders. 
For Charles E. Foster, frame cottage 25 by 48 feet; cost $2,800; under way. D. M 
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Killian, builder. For E. E. Selmser, frame cottage 26 by 50 feet ; cost $3,300; underway. 
M. A. Corneau, builder. For Jonas Cleland, frame dwelling 38 by 68 feet ; cost $5,000 ; 
projected. For Dr. J. M. Knott, brick, stone and terra-cotta dwelling 44 by 63 feet ; 
cost $10,000; projected. For Geo. W. Felt, alterations and additions to brick dwelling ; 
cost $3,000; projected. For German Catholic Society, two-story brick school building ; 
cost $5,000; projected. For I.C. R. R., passenger station 16 by 44 feet; under way. 
Revising and elaborating new opera house at anincreased cost of $20,000; brick, cutstone 
and terra-cotta. 

Architect Oscar Cable, of Chicago, Illinois, reports: For Chamber of Commerce, 
three-story opera house, 85 by 150 feet ; pressed brick, terra-cotta trimmings, galvanized 
iron cornices, slate or tin roof, iron construction, fireproofing, skylights, stained glass, 
closets and baths, hardwood finish, mantels, electric lights, bells, speaking tubes, etc. ; 
cost $50,000 ; seating capacity about $2,000. 

South Whitley, Ind.—Architects Wing & Mahurin of Fort Wayne, report : 
For School Board, James Arnold, trustee, two-story brick school building, 71 by 69 
feet; slate roofandtower; Ruttan heating and dry closets; cost $12,000; under way. 
Separate contracts. 

Sparta, Wis.—Architects H.C. Koch & Co., of Milwaukee, report: Vor State 
of Wisconsin, School for Independent Children, three buildings ; cost $48,000; contracts 
not let. 

Springfield, U11.—Present condition good, and outlook better. 
promise an unusually good season, 

Architects Bullard & Bullard report: For Second M. E. Society, one and two-story 
church building, 60 by 100 feet ; to be built of Grafton stone, with Berea sandstone trim- 
mings, slate roof, copper cornices, stained glass, closets, steam heat; cost $26,000 ; 
under way. J. S. Culver, mason; Hullinger & Son, carpenters; Henson Robinson, 
slate contractor. For C. W. Freeman, three-story and cellar warehouse, 40 by 60 feet, 
brick, tin roof, elevator, and platform scales ; cost $5,000; drawings made. Hullinger & 
Son, carpenters; balance day work. For J. M. Britton & S. D. Scholes, three-story 
and basement business building, 44 by 80 feet ;_ tin roof; cost $12,000; making sketches. 
For Christian Church, frame parsonage 30 by 48 feet ; furnace heat; cost $3,500; draw- 
ings completed. 

Architect C. W. Shine reports: For Dr. H. J. Utley, two-story frame dwelling, 36 
by 58 feet ; cost $5,500; contract not let. For E. F. Iler, two-story frame dwelling, 44 by 
60 feet ; cost $6,500; contract not let. For Dr. J. M. Dixon, remodeling dwelling ; cost 
$6,000; drawings completed. 


Indications 


St. Louis, Mo.—Following are the building permits issued during the month of 
April for buildings costing $5,000 and upward: P. Oehler, three-story brick store and 
dwelling, 26 by 71 feet ; cost $6,000; C. Werner, builder. Urseline Academy, four-story 
brick school building, 78 by 57 feet; cost $14,000; W. C. Popp, builder. A. Cooper, six 
two-story brick dwellings, 105 by 41 feet; cost $15,000; A. Cooper, builder. F. 
Hugerty, three two-story brick dwellings, 22 by 68 feet; cost $18,000; F. Hugerty, 
builder. Mrs. M. A. Schepley, five-story store building, 34 by 119 feet; cost $30,000; 
contracts sub-let. C. A. Hammerstein, two two-story brick dwellings, 42 by 63 feet; 
cost $6,000; Uhri & Son, builders. Mrs. L. Irante, three two-story brick dwellings, 57 
by 53 feet ; cost $7,000; C. Wehking, builder. A. Cooper, seven two-story brick dwell- 
ings, 170 by 65 feet; cost $15,000; A. Cooper, builder. LaClede Gas Co., brick and 
iron gas house, 119 feet in diameter; cost $70,000; contracts sub-let. J. Miller, two- 
story brick flats, 30 by 30 feet; cost $5,000; L. J. Evans, builder. E. T. Terry, two- 
story brick carriage house, so by 70 feet; cost $7,300; J. W. Barnes, builder. F. 
Wiedringhaus, two two-story brick flats, 36 by 63 feet; cost $6,700; A. Gross, builder. 
For Mrs. A.S. Morrison, five-story brick store building, 56 by 100 feet; cost $20,000 ; 
G. W. Farnum, builder, J. H. Willi, two-story brick store and dwelling, 36 by 63 feet ; 
cost $5,000. J. Murphy, three-story brick park house, 60 by 160 feet ; cost $20,000; M. 
Laine, builder. H. Burnett, three two-story brick stores and dwellings, 50 by 58 feet; 
cost $14,000; J. B. Luedsay & Son, builders. J. F. Cordes, three-story brick store and 
dwelling, 24 by 75 feet; cost $7,000; H. Schulte, builder. F. Runge, three-story brick 
store and dwelling, 25 by 80 feet; cost $7,000; Kerr & Allan, builders. H. J. Linne- 
mann, two-story brick dwelling, 31 by 66 feet; cost $13,000; Blirke & Co., builders. 
Dr. H. Kinner, two-story brick dwelling, 39 by 72 feet; cost $7,000; Francisco & 
Sanguinet, builders. Mrs. F. Hindes, two-story brick dwelling, 38 by 46 feet; cost 
$7,000: S. P. Johnson Builder, M. Backer, two-story brick dwelling, 23 by 55 feet ; 
cost $5,000; J. H. Frye, builder. G.O. Hall, two-story brick dwelling, 24 by 55 feet ; 
cost $6,500; G. O. Hall, builder. Mrs. J. E. Fisher, two-story brick dwelling, 42 by 50 
feet ; cost $6,500; Kohlmeyer & Son, builders. R. W. Shapleigh, two-story brick 
dwelling, 39 by 40 feet; cost $9,000; F. Hollemeyer, builder. L. Schaiff, two-story 
brick dwelling, 40 by 70 feet; cost $10,000; S. L. Jones, builder. S. L. Culver, two- 
story brick dwelling, 32 by 64 feet; cost $15,020; A. E. Cook, builder, Mrs. L. H 
Spencer, two-story brick dwelling, 56 by 36 feet; cost $7,000; H. E, Roach, builder. 
H. K. Daves, two-story brick dwelling, 50 by 52 feet; cost $5,000; H. K. Daves, 
builder. C. D. Knox, two-story brick dwelling, 35 by 50 feet; cost $12,000; Kerr & 
Allan, builders. Mrs. K. Clark, two-story brick dwelling, 40 by 52 feet; cost $8,500; 
Kerr & Allan, builders. B. J. Stoffel, two-story brick dwelling, 35 by 33 feet; cost 
$5,000; C. Linnenkohl & Co., builders. A. Fehner, two-story brick dwelling, 40 by 79 
feet ; cost $23,000; A. Fehner, builder. C. Vieths, two-story brick dwelling, 4o by 73 
feet; cost $23,c0oo; sub-let. Mrs. J. O'Fallon, three-story brick dwelling, 25 by 80 
feet ; cost $8,600; B. Brady, builder. A. Cooper, six two-story brick dwellings, 102 by 
49 feet ; cost $14,000; A. Cooper, builder. 

St. Paul, Minn.—Architects Willcox & Johnston report: For W. C. Riley, 
block of seven houses, pressed brick with red sandstone trimmings, slate roof, copper 
cornices, granite columns, wrought iron grilles, plate and stained glass, skylights, 





closets and bath, steam heat and power, hardwood finish and tiling, electric bells,/speaking 
tubes, wood mantels, electric lights, dumb waiters, also boiler house ; cost $70,000; F. 
O’Halloran, F. Romer and Butlar Bros., contractors. For Dr. Wharton, block of four 
dwellings, brick, red sandstone trimmings, slate roof, skylights, closets and baths, 
stained glass, hot air heat, hardwood finish and tiling, wood mantels, electric bells, 
speaking tubes, dumb waiters; cost $20,000; Ulmer & Smith, Nickel & Dodge and 
Miller & Doyle contractors. For Cary & Bement, double dwelling, pressed brick, red 
sandstone trimmings, slate roof, skylights, closets and baths, stained glass, steam heat, 
hardwood finish and tiling, wood mantels, electric bells, speaking tubes, dumb waiters ; 
cost $20,000. For Geo. C. Stone, double dwelling, pressed brick, red sandstone trim- 
mings, slate roof, skylights, closets and baths, stained glass, hardwood finish and tiling, 
steam heat, wood mantels, electric bells, dumb waiters: cost $25,000. For T. L. 
Schurmeier, three-story residence, pressed brick, brownstone front, slate roof, closets 
and bath, stained glass, steam heat and power, hardwood finish and tiling, wood 
mantels, electric bells, speaking tubes, electric lights, dumb waiters, conservatory ; 
cost $40,000, City and County Hospital, pressed brick, red sandstone trimmings, slate 
roof, fireproofed, closets and baths, freight elevators, steam heat and power, hardwood 
finish and tiling, slate floors, electric bells and lighting, dumb waiters and ventilating 
fans ; cost $50,000, For School Board, Van Buren School building, brick, stone trim- 
mings, galvanized iron cornices, slate roof, Ruttan system of heating, ventilating and 
dry closets, hardwood finish and tiling, etc.: cost $25,000. 

Architect A. F. Gauger reports: For James Muir, two-story frame residence, 50 by 
7o feet, slate roof, closets and bath, stained glass, skylights, steam heat, hardwood 
finish and tiling, electric bells, speaking tubes, mantels, dumb waiters, conservatory ; 
cost $12,000. For C. Larroos, two-story frame dwelling, 26 by 44 feet; cost $2,4°0. 
For School Board, three-story and basement addition, 84 by 102 feet, to Humboldt 
School building, first story and basement brick, second story stone; cost $35,000. 
Addition to Gorman School, two-story and basement, 78 by 52 feet, brick, stone base- 
ment and trimmings ; cost $15,000. 

Architect C. A. Wallingford reports: For Adam Boyle, two-story frame dwelling, 
30 by 55 feet ; cost $7,000. For G. W. McGinnilly, two-story frame dwelling, 26 by 50 feet ; 
cost $4,000. For C. L. Tracy, two-story frame dwelling, 26 by 50 feet; cost $4,000. 
For John Norcott, two-story frame dwelling, 26 by 50 feet ; cost $5,000. 

Toledo, @.—Architect HW. Matson, of Fort Wayne, Ind, reports: For Chas. 
FE. Kaufmann, sia-story flat building, 45 by 110 feet, pressed brick, stone trimmings, 
plate and stained glass, elevators, ctc., cust $15,0co; projected. 

Topeka, Kan.—Architect L. M. Wood, formerly of Haskell & Wood, reports : 
Steam heating, plumbing and water supply for State Reform School; cost $33,000. 
For Daniel Cross, two-story frame residence, 40 by 66 feet ; cost $6,000; notlet. For 
John Sebastian, two-story frame residence, 38 by 50 feet; cost $5,000; not let. For 
Wallace McGrath, two-story residence, 30 by 45 feet; cost $2,<00. For W. F. 
McCarthy, two-story brick business block, 50 by 150 feet; cost $12,000. For City 
Railway Co., five park buildings ; cost $25,000. For Wight Bros., three-story business 
block, 50 by 110 feet ; cost $18,000. For Ellinger & Furman, two-story business block, 
50 by 65 feet ; cost $8,000. 

Vicksburg, Miss.—Present condition good and outlook very good. 

Architect W. A. Stanton reports: For Vincent & Hayne, three-story store and 
office building, 55 by 73 feet, brick and stone, tin roof; cost $10,000; projected. For 
S. P. Metzger, two-story frame dwelling, 60 by 73 feet, slate roof; cost $9,000 ; under 
way; Curphrey & Mundy, builders. For S. Swartz, two-story frame dwelling, 49 
by 72 feet, tin roof; cost $6,500; projected. For S. Spengler, two-story frame dwelling, 
60 by 92 feet, slate roof; cost $16,000; projected. For D. Herman, one-story frame 
hall building, 85 by 65 feet, corrugated iron roof; cost $3,000; under way; Curphrey & 
Mundy, builders ; also other buildings in charge, costing from $1,000 to $1,600 each, 

Weeping Water, Neb.—Architect F. M. Ellis, of Omaha, reports: For 
Congregational Society, stone church building, 50 by 110 feet ; cost $15,000. 

Wichita, Kan.— Building outlook good. 

Architects Proudfoot & Bird report: For Garfield University, five-story brick and 
stone building 230 by 200 feet; cost $200,000; under way. J. H. Campbell, builder. 
For Judson University, four-story brick and stone building 70 feet front; cost $100,000 ; 
projected. For Y. M.C. A., four-story brick aud stone building 75 by roo feet; cost 
$75,000; foundations under way. G. Johnson, contractor. For O. Mathuson, three- 
story and basement brick and stone building 125 by 80 feet; cost $40,000; under way. 
C. H. Elliott, builder, For Lawrence & Seaman, three-story brick and stone building 80 
by 1co feet; tin roof; cost $30,coo; foundation let. F. Warneke, contractor. For H. 
R. Butler, three-story brick and stone building 75 by 100 feet ; cost $23,000; under way. 
C. H. Elliott, builder. For M. M. Fectheimer, four-story brick and stone building 25 b 
130 feet; cost $22,000. ‘To be completed June r. Day work. For Rudolph Hatfield, 
one-story cottage 50 by 64 feet ; cost $6,000; projected. For A. D. Wheeler, two-story 
pressed brick veneered dwelling 48 by 66 feet; cost $12,000; under way. Day work. 
For C. E. Godfreys, two-story frame dwelling 40 by 54 feet; cost $5,000; under way. 
For W. A. Norris, two-story frame dwelling 38 by 48 feet; cost $4,000; under way. For 
C. A. Humble, two-story frame dwelling 30 by 36 feet; cost $3,500; under way. F. O. 
Mathuson, two-story frame dwelling 46 by 54 feet; cost $6,000; projected. For Mr. 
Ruttan, two-story brick veneered dwelling 48 by 56 feet; cost $8,000; under way. For 


G. C. Strong, two-story frame dwelling 40 by 52 feet; cost $6,000; under way. For J. 
L. Dyer, two-story frame dwelling 48 by 64 feet; cost $7,000; under way. W. H. 


Sternberg, builder. For R. H. Roys, two-story frame dwelling 34 by 50 feet; cost 


$5,000; under way. Day work. 
York, Neb.—Architect Wm. Gray, of Lincoln, reports : 


First Presbyterian 
Church, building, 55 by 64 feet ; cost $10,000; plans completed. 





re Jackson Heat-Saving and Ventilating-Grate. 








climates thoroughly heated. 


out drafts. In use everywhere. 





FRONT VIEW. 


ComBINED GRATE AND FURNACE. 


HEATING ON ONE OR TWO FLOORS. 


Greatest variety of rich and chaste designs in plain or oxidized [ron, Steel, 
Nickel-Plate, Electro-Bronze, Solid Brass, or Bronze. 
Out-door air warmed by the heat wasted in ordinary 
grates, and introduced, producing perfect ventilation and equable temperature, with- 
Illustrated Catalogues. 


EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRo., 
50 BEEKMAN ST., NEW YORK. 


Largest rooms in coldest 








THR HARNRY DIBBLBAHK GO. Ghicago Agents. 


266 AND 268 WABASH AVENUE. 
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FETNA IRON WORKS 


Cor. Kingsbury and Ohio Sts., 
Cuicaco, It. 


CLARK, RAFFEN & €0., Proprietors, 


COLUMNS, 
LINTELS, 


WROUGHT IRON BEAMS, 
GIRDERS, 
SILLS, SHUTTERS, 
RAILINGS, GRATINGS, 


VAULT, SIDEWALK AND PLATFORM LIGHTS, 


And Every Description of 


lron Work for Buildings. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Union Brass Architectural Works, 


91-93 Onto Sr., CHICAGO. 


ARTISANS IN STRUCTURAL & ORNAMENTAL 
BRONZE AND BRASS. 


CAST AND ELECTRO BAS-RELIEF PANELS. 
PORTRAIT AND DECORATIVE MEDALLIONS. 


Bank and Office Screens, 
Elevator Enclosures, 
Metallic Art Tile, 
ANTIQUE BRONZE, BRASS AND STEEL PLATING. 


“Utility” Double Acting Spring Hinges, 
Railings and Gates, 
Wickets and Easels. 





Designs and Estimates Furnished.—— 





N. C. Hrnspavg, Vice-Pres. and Gen’! Mgr 
W.R. Hinspacg, Sup’t of Construction. 


S. P. Ey, President. 
E. C. Evurs, Sec’y and Treas. 


The Minnesota Granite Co. 


SUPERIOR GRAY, RED AND BLACK 


=—GRANIT E== 


For Monumental, Architectural and Mural Work. 


DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES FURNISHED. 
20 AND 22 West POLK STREET, 


CHICAGO. 


Polishing for Building and Monumental Work a specialty. 














Quarries at Hinsdale, St. Louis Co. Minn, 











6S is the perfected form of portable Roofing, manufac- 

tured by us for the past twenty-seven years, and is now 
in use upon roofs of Factories, Foundries, Cotton Gins, 
Chemical Works, Railroad Bridges, Cars, Steamboat Decks, 
etc., in all parts of the world. 

Supplied ready for use, in rolls containing 200 square 
feet, and weighs, with Asbestos Roof Coating, about 85 
pounds to roo square feet. 

Is adapted for all climates and can be readily applied 
by unskilled workmen. Samples and Descriptive Price List 
free by mail. 





H. W. Johns Manufacturing Co., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


H. W. Johns’ Fire and Waterproof Asbestos Sheathing, Build- 
ing Felt, Asbestos Steam Packings, Boiler Coverings, Liquid 
Paints, Fireproof Paints, etc. WULCABESTON. 
Molded Piston-Rod Packing, Rings, Gaskets, 
Sheet Packing, etc. 


175 Randolph St., CHICAGO. 


PHILADELPHIA. LONDON. 


NEW YORK. 





Endolithic Marble Company 


DEALERS IN FANCY AND DECORATIVE 


=== MABRELES. 








These marbles, which have been so success- 
fully used in the East in many of the finest 


residences, office and public buildings, are now 























permanently 

SHOW ROOMS: placed in this WESTERN 

125 Fifth Avenue. market. They OFFICE: 

WORKS: 

offer an oppor- 

337 E. 27th St., PI 175 Dearborn St., 

NEW YORK. tunity for fin- CHICAGO. 

ish and color 





effect hitherto unattainable, except at great cost. 
The Endolithic marbles are, without doubt, the 
latest and best material for Floors, Dados, Friezes, 
Bathroom and Vestibule Walls, Mantel Facings 
and Hearths, etc. They can be decorated with 
any design in permanent colors below the surface 


of the marble, and polished. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
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Joun A, Fisn, Esq , 


to test your apparatus thoroughly. 


ment, you have everything to recommend it. 
Yours very truly, 
(Signed) 








MANUFACTURED BY THE 


JOHN A. FISH, — - 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 


Hot Water Heater. 


140 Peart St., Boston, March 1, 1887. 


Gurney Hot Water Heater Co., Boston, Mass. : 

Dear Sir,—The Gurney Heater and Hot Water system of 
heating, which you placed in my house at Weymouth last 
August, has proved very satisfactory. The past winter has 
been exceptionally severe, and it has given us an opportunity 


I feel convinced that I made no mistake in adopting the hot 
water apparatus instead of steam, as I had contemplated doing 
before I saw you. The results have been very satisfactory ; 
our house has been comfortable throughout, with an even tem- 
perature of 70 degrees; rooms open just the same as in sum- 
mer. In potnt of economy, safety and simplicity of arrange- 


A. W. CLAPP. 
GURNEY HOT WATER HEATER CO. 


237 Franklin St., BOSTON, MASS. 
MANAGING DIRECTOR. 











Registered Trade Mark, May 1, 1883. 


ag Morton's Neal 
——====Champion and Cable 
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¥ ieee 
- Sash Chains & Patented Attachments. 
0 The most RELIABLE and CHEAPEST articles in the market for suspending 
a WINDOW SASHES. 
fat) Have great tensile strength. Can be easily applied to any window, and give satisfaction 
< @ wherever used. Samples sent to any Architect free on application. Now in use in all 
O the leading cities throughout the United States. 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
THOMAS MORTON, 65 Elizabeth St., New York. 
x ae i if) 

Huthetaisiit: The Fred. J. Meyers M'f’g Co. 

> 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


W ROUGHT-IRON FENCEs, 
ROOF CRESTING, JAILS, AND ALL KINDS OF BUILDING IRON-WORK. 


Also Wire Bank and Office Railing, 
WIRE WINDOW-GUARDS, 


an Bad And Every Description of Wire Work. 

EG: Vea NEES Send for Illustrated Catalogue No. 3}. 
a ae a a OFFICE AND WORKS: f 
419, 421 & 423 MADISON STREET, COVINGTON, Ky. $e RSE IS SESS 





THE KELLY 
SELF-ACTING WATER - CLOSET 
The Only Sanitary Closet. 


Clean, Simple, Durable and Effective. 
Adapted to any Pressure. Frost Proof. 


Furnished with straight hopper, wash-out, short hopper 
and trap, or any form of earthenware or iron hopper. 

It absolutely prevents water-waste, and will soon save its 
cost in buildings where water-meters are used. 

The Kelly Stop and Waste Cock for general use. 

The Kelly Sanitary Drip Tray, 

The Kelly Lock Pull, etc. 

Send for Catalogue. 


It does 








When vacated, the compressed air drives the water down to the closet, in 


While the seat is occupied, the water passes up to the tank, compressing the air to the full 
The valve is simply two Rubber Balls. 


pressure of water, 


» 


THOS. KELLY & BROS., 
75 JACKSON STREET, CHICAGO. 


away with Ball-Cocks, Cranks, Chains, Overflow-Pipes, and a lot of foolish and unsightly com- 


the same pipe, with terrific force, thoroughly cleansing everything to the main sewer. 
plications. 






































AM li 


4 


None 





RAYMOND’S 


Compressed Lead Sash- Weights, 


With Wrought and Malleable Iron Fastenings, 
The only Lead Weight made with Secure Fastenings. 
— ’ 





SOLID. 
“GBLNSLVd 


CoMPACT. 
NOISELESS. 


















SMOOTH FINISH. 

Twice the heft of Iron. Occupy 
only half the space. No friction, 
No noise. Each Weight centered, 
making it hang perfectly true and 
plumb. Endorsed by all the lead- 
ing Architects and Builders. 

Prices no higher than the ordinary 
Cast Lead Weights, 

Send for Circular. 

Orders filled at sight. 


RAYMOND LEAD CO., 
Nos. 55 and 57 West Lake St., CHICAGO,ILL. 

















BAILEY'S Light-Spreading Com- 

pound _ Silver-Plated 
CorRUGATED GLtass REFLECTORS ! 
(For Gasor Oil.) A wonderful invention 
for lighting #@- Churches, Opera 
Houses, Halls, Storerooms, etc., 
etc. Rapidly superseding all others. ‘The 
y latest and handsomest designs. Satisfac- 

tion guaranteed in every instance. Send 
for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. 


Bailey Reflector Co., 113 Wood 
Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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PROPOSAL. 





AS FIXTURES AND GILT RODS. 
[At Washington, D. C. 
OFFICER OF BUILDING FOR STATE, } 
War AND Navy DEPARTMENTS, . 
Wasuincron, D. C., April 23, 1887. ) 

Sealed proposals for furnishing, delivering and putting in 
place complete, the gas fixtures and for furnishing and de- 
livering the gilt rods required for the west and center wings 
of the Building for State, Warand Navy Departments, in this 
city, will be received at this office until 72 M., on Wednes- 
day, the 25th day of May, 1887, and opened immediately 
thereafter in presence of bidders. 

Specifications, general instructions to bidders and blank 
forms of proposal will be furnished to established manufac- 
turers of gas-fixtures on application to this office. 

Hos. LINCOLN CASEY, 
Colonel, Corps of Engineers. 





FIREPROOF SHOP. 
[At Springfield, Mass. 

Sealed proposals in triplicate, tor building at the National 
Armory, Springfield, Mass., fireproof milling shop, com- 
plete, in accordance with plans and specifications to be seen 
at the commanding officer’s office, will be received wstz/ 
z2 M., Monday, May 22, 1887, when they will be publicly 
opened. Biank forms d specifications supplied on appli- 
cation. Proposals to indorsed on exterior of sealed 
envelopes, ‘‘ Proposals t.. Building Milling Shop,” and ad- 
dressed to the Commanding Official, National Armory, 
Springfield, Mass. 

The government reserves the right to reject any or all 
proposals or parts thereof, 

A. R. BurFincton, 

Lieut.-Col. of Ordnance, Commanding, National Armory, 

Springfield, Mass. 





COMPETITION. 





y is ARCHITECTS. 


The Board of City Hall Trustees of Cincinnati invite 
competition in designs for a new city hall; all designs to be 
submitted on or before June 1, 1887. 

A plat of the ground to be occupied, and all other neces- 
sary information, will be furnished to architects desiring to 
compete upon application to the board. 

ROBERT ALLISON, President. 





OR SALE—A MONTHLY TRADE 
JOURNAL, 


Well established and eight years in continuous publication. 
To a party residing in the West this would afford an excel- 
lent opportunity to get hold of a paying paper, the West 
and South being its especial field. Will be sold cheap, as 
the owner has other engagements which prevent him from 
giving it the attention it should have. Address, Box 1029, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





WANTED. 
Thoroughly competent draftsman. 
Must be sxapid and familiar with construction of 
all sorts. 


general 


ANDREWS & JAQUES, 
6 Beacon street, Boston. 





DRAFTSMAN WANTED. 

A first-class draftsman, well up in design 
and detail. Apply to office of INLAND ARCHI- 
TECT, or to Architects 

VARIAN & STERNER, 


Denver, Colo. 





CHENEY & HEWLETT, 
ARCHITECTURAL IRON WORKS. 


Wrought and Cast Iron work for Building Purposes, 


OFFICE, ROOM 1, 201 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


N. Cuengy.] Works: Greenpoint, L. J. [(C. Hawrerr 





Southwark Foundry and Machine Company, 


Engineers, Machinists and Boiler Makers, 

, SOLE MAKERS 
Porter, Allen & Southwark 
Engines, 
Blowing & Reversing 
Engines, Steel & 
Hydraulic Machinery, 
Boilers, Tanks, 
and Gas Apparatus. 

INQUIRIES SOLICITED. 


———a 
Washington Avenue and Fifth Street, - - - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 




































IMPOR’TANT 


To Architects, Builders, House Painters, Decorators, 
Builders and Yachtsmen desiring an 


EXTREMELY DURABLE FINISH FOR WOOD. 


ROSENBERCS 


ae 
ST 


Boat 


For all classes 


INSIDE WORK, 


Requiring great Dura- 
bility, use No. 2 


ELASTICA FINISH. 


For OUTSIDE WORK, 
Requiring extreme Du- 
rability, use No. l, 
ELASTICA FINISH, 


or No. 2 where No. 1 
is too slow drying. 


Are superior to any Var- 
nishes or Wood Finishes in 
the market, for the follow- 
ing reasons, viz.: 

They possess more 
Body, Higher Lustre, 
Greater Resisting Prop- 
erties to Atmospheric 


jy eS \ 


RECISTERED 


FINISHES 


NO.1 &NO.Z. 


Influences, Action of 
Water and Alkali, 
more Elastic, will mot 
Scratch or Mar White, 
and are more Durable. 


Manufactured by STANDARD VARNISH WORKS, 
WORKS: ) D. ROSENBERG & SONS, 


734-740 East 14th Street. 
733-739 East 13th Street jorerem 207 Awenue D, NEW YORK. 
Send for Samples and full particulars. 


—SWo0odD MAN TELS 


In Stoek or Made to Order. 


are 
























7 zles, Fireplace 


Grates, | fittings. 
| 


GHAS. L. PAGR, 


337 & 339 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO. 











THE- 
CLEVELAND STONE Co. 
Buff and Blue, Amherst and Berea 
Sandstone, 





CURBING, FLAGGING AND BRIDGE STONE, 
SAWED STONE OF ALL KINDS. 


Offices, Wilshire Building, Cleveland, O. 


Branch Office, Cor. Erie and Kingsbury St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


PRIZE MEDALISTS. 


Exhibitions of 1862, 1865, 1867, 1872, 1873, and only Award and Medal for Noiseless Steel Shutters at 
\ Philadelphia, 1876; Paris, 1878; and Melbourne, 1881. 


CLARK’S ORIGINAL PATENT NOISELESS 


s4%50e STEEL SHUTTER Sem 02 ™ 


Revolving 
Improved Rolling Wood Shutters and Patent Metallic Venetian Blinds. 


Catalogues, Circulars, Price Lists, etc., on application. 


CLARK, BUNNETT & CO. (LIMITED), 


OFFICE AND WORKS: 








162 and 164 West 27th Street, New York. 
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Gas Cooking and Heating Stoves, 


THE MOST ECONOMICAL IN USE. 


Suitable for Families, Hotels, Restaurants and 
Hot Plates, 


Over 100 different kinds. 
Public Institutions. Laundry, Hatters’ and Tailors’ Heaters. 
Warming Chests for Pantries, Hot Water Generators, etc. 


No Woop. 
No Opor. 


No Coat. No AsHEs. No 


No DAnGeEr. 


Onty A Matcu To KINDLE IT. 
Smoxg. No Dust. No Lasor. 


THE CLERK GAS ENGINE. 


Highest Award American Institute, N. Y., 1883. Silver Medal 
American Institute, N. Y., 1884. Gold Medal awarded Crystal Palace 
Electrical Exhibition, London, 1882. Highest Award for Motive power 
British Section International Exhibition of Electricity, Paris, 1881. 


Reliable. No Boiler. Steady. No Coal. Simple. No Ashes. Compact. 
Economical. No Engineer. No Explosion. No Gearing Wheels. No Danger. 
No parts requiring frequent renewal. 








REQUIRING ONLY A MATCH TO START IT—GIVING ITS FULL PoWER 
IMMEDIATELY. 


THE GOODWIN GAS STOVE AND METER 00,, 


New York and Philadelphia. 76 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 


TRADE *x MARK. 


The “Star” Portland Cement Works. 


Toepffer, Grawitz & Co., Stettin, Germany, 


ESTABLISHED 1860, 


Guarantee their entire production (about 240,000 barrels a 
year) to have the following Minimum Tensile Strength, 
if tested ae to the official German regulations, on 
non-absorptive beds : 





| Minimum Breaking Strain. 














| 

Days’| Persq. |PerEng. 
| test. |centimetre] sq. in. 

Neat ‘‘Star’’ Cement, 7 | 40 kilos. |568.9 lbs 
) te) 28 iso © ‘igre “* 
1 Cement and 3 Standard Sand a bag Saas, ¢ 
° ° 2 ao 6 284.4 ** 
1 Cement and 6 Standard Sand 7 o = Se.5 * 
do do {| 28 | 10 “ 142.2 *¢ 





Send for Testimonials, Pamphlet, Directions for Testing, 
etc. 


GUSTAV GRAWITZ, 165 Broadway, N. Y. 


Empire WAREHOUSE Co., 204 Market St., Chicago, Ag’ts. 





Patent Foot-Power MaAcHINERY. 


BARNES’ 


Complete Outfits for Actual Workshop Business, Lathes for Wood or Metal. 
Circular Saws, Scroll Saws, Formers, Mortisers, Tenoners, etc., etc. 


CONTRACTORS AND BUILDERS 


who have no steam power can save themselves money and facilitate their 
business by using an outfit of Barnes’ Hand and Foot Power Machinery. We 
have machines for ripping, cross-cutting, scroll-sawing, mortising and tenon- 
ing, forming edges, grooving, gaining, rabbeting, cutting dadoes and turning. 
Builders use our Hand Circular Rip Saw for the greater portion of their 
ripping in preference to carting their lumber to a mill within five minutes’ 
» drive from their shops. The same is true in regard to scroll sawing, mor- 
—*; ising, tenoning, cutting stuff for drawers, boxes, etc. 
ss? Builders using these machines can bid lower and save more money 
from their contracts than by any other means. 
Read the Following Letters from Builders. 


Crarence F. Leg, carpenter and builder, Morristown, N. J., says: ‘‘I have had one of your 
Hand Circular Rip-Saws for about three months, and am much pleased with it. Have done the 
ripping for 15 houses in that time, which is over forty miles through inch boards. Have ripped as 
high as 3-inch plank. ‘able is also good for rabbeting; have rabbeted all jambs and sawed all 
drips for 200 windows.” 

ALEx. SHIELDS, Lima, Ohio, Sept., 1882, says: ‘‘A few days since we had some 150 small 
drawers to make for drug store; the steam powerimill wanted 50 cents each for making them. 
With my foot power machinery I made them, and saved $25 above good wages on the job.” 

If desired, these machines will be sold ON TRIAL. The purchaser can have ample time to 
test them in his own shop and on the work he wishes them to do. Descriptive Catalogue and Price 


List Free. W. F. & JOHN BARNES CO., 448 Ruby St., Rockford, II. 









THE BOWER 
SHWER GAS TRAP. 


A POSITIVE VALVE SEAL; A 
SOUND WATER SEAL. 
SIMPLE, CHEAP, 
EFFECTIVE & DURABLE. 


With or without the Valve, it is the 
best WATER SRAL TRap in the market. 
There is no other Trap so sure of retain- 
ing its WATER SRAL; 
none that approximates 
it in the surety of the 
VatveE Seat. The 
Valve keeps its seat by 
flotation, and as com- 
pared with other Valves 
and Traps is little or no 
ij resistance to the outflow 

i of water or waste. IIlus- 
trative and descriptive 
48-page pamphlet sent 
free on application. 


B. P. BOWER & CO. 


Asbestos Flooring Felt. 


Patented August 20, 1872. 












: = he 
For Lining between Floors, under Slates, Shingles, 
Clapboards, ete. 
Absolutely fireproof, and unexcelled for deadening purposes. 
In rolls 44 inches wide, Manufactured only by 


THE ASBESTOS PACKING CO., 
169 Congress St., Boston. 


Manufacturers, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 








DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


Archer & Pancoast ( 


GAS FIXTURES 


ELECTROLIERS and Church Goods. 


MFG. 
NEW YORK, - - 
BOSTON, -~— - 
CHICAGO, - 


co. 

67 Green Street. 
12 West Street. 

250 & 252 Wabash Ave. \ 





=. SWELEY’S 
IMPROVED 


| DUMB-WAITER, 







For Dwes.uincs, 
With Automatic Catch, 


For Any Size of Shaft. 
GUARANTEED 
FOR ONE YEAR, 


i i 


i 
(SS = 
—==:=—===-.. 


| M. B. SWEZEY, 
No. 120 20th Street, 


i 


Cuicaco, ILL. 


REFERENCES: 


ARCHITECTS. 


John Addison. Treat & Foltz. 
L.B. Dixon, C. P. Thomas. 
H.S. Jaffray. T.V.Wadskier. 
C. A. Alexander. Silsby & Kent. 
Wheelock & Clay. J. J. Flanders, 
Cobb & Frost. Aug. Feidler. 
H. T. Kley. Adler & Sulivan. 
Baur & Hill. $S.S. Beemen. 
W.L. B. Jenney. P. W. Anderson. 
A.M. F. Colton. W. A. Furber, 
John N. Tilton, Otto Matz. 
Holabird & Roche. C.C. Miller. 
Francis Charnley. 

Edbrook & Burnham, 

Cass Chapman, 

H. L. Gay. 


MEACHAM & WRIGHT. 


MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS FOR 


UTICA AND LOUISVILLE 


HYDRAULIC CEMENTS 


AND DEALERS IN 


Lime, Michigan and New York Stucco 
and Portland Cement, 


98 MARKET ST., CHICAGO. 


TELEPHONE 434. 
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J. VAN INWAGEN, President. JOEL TIFFANY, Vice-President. 
F. VAN INWAGEN, Secretary. 


‘Tiffany Pressed Brick Co. 


SOLOMON SNOW, Business Manager. 
WILLIAM ALSIP, Sup’t of Works. 





Office, 175 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 





Coal Hole Light. TELEPHONE No. 579. 
——— ISA. 1e———___ 


SIDEWALK LIGHTS. oie re 


FLOOR and SKY LIGHTS, Plain and Ornamental Pressed Brick, 


Under the new process of Joel Tiffany, inventor of the widely 


RicHarpbs & KELLY Mec. Co. Stn Sibi: Ualshpaadnie aie 
& KELLY jy 389 23d Street, 





CHICAGO, ILL. | LEADING ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS PRONOUNCE THESE BRICK 
EQUAL TO THE BEST, AND SUPERIOR TO MOST OF THE 
PRESSED BRICK SOLD IN THIS MARKET. 





SAMPLES TO BE SEEN AT THE PERMANENT EXHIBIT OF BUILDING 


MATERIALS, AND ALSO SENT ON APPLICATION. 





Round Vault Light. Reflecting Lens. Orders promptly filled for Chicago and other markets. 


LOCKWOOD & KIMBELL, 


——SSSOLE AGENTS FOR THE=S— 


St. Louis Hydraulic Press Brick Co. 


o———Manufacturers of Pressed, Molded and Ornamental Brick ====o 











HESE Pressed Brick have been used in Chicago for the past twenty years, and are in nearly all of the large office and business blocks in the city. 
Have stood the test of fire and climate, and show by careful and powerful tests to stand a greater pressure than any Pressed Brick in the United 
States. Also Sole Agents for 


Fell & Roberts Celebrated Pressed Brick from Trenton, New Fersey, 
——AND GENERAL AGENTS FOR—— 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Milwaukee and Zanesville Pressed, Molded and Enameled Bricks. 
ALSO, AGENTS FOR 
KNGLISH KRNAMRILRD BRIGK 
—AND THE— 
MISSOURI FIREBRICK & CLAY COMPANY’S GELEBRATED FIREBRICK. 
STOCKS OF ALL THE ABOVE CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 


STOREHOUSE, 2399 ARCHER AVE. OFFICE, 162 WASHINGTON SI., ROOMS 52 and 53. 








Storehouse Telephone, 8168 te Office Telephone, 1488. 
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A Handsome and Periect 


BINDER, 











ESPECIALLY 


The Inland Architect. 


ADAPTED TO BINDING 








No punching of holes or tearing of cuts required. 
DURABLE, HANDSOME AND CHEAP. 


Sent to any address on Receipt of Price, $1.25. 


Inland Publishing Co., Chicago. 


RS 
SLIDING 


D GOR HANGER 
HAS OUTLIVED 
IMITATIONS. 
ENDORSED BY 
1,200 ARCHITECTS 
NO TRACK ON 
\ THE FLOOR. 
NO CUTTING 
' OF CARPETS, 

, ADJUSTABLE 

j TO SETTLING. 


100 QOOSETS 
; eee Nl ans 3a@ 


eel 
























The CHEAPEST, 





3Sogq pure jsedu0NS 


== ARM CHAIRS 


In the world, suitable for CHurcHEs, SUNDAY SCHOOLS, 
Hats, Lyceums. THEATERS and Opera Housss. 


Send for Illustrated Circular and Prices to the 
ROBERT MITCHELL FURNITURE CO., 
Manufacturers and Patentees, CINCINNATI, On10 


Thousands in use all over the United States ! 





Union Spring Hinges 
ARE 


| Simple, Easily Set, Cannot be 
Put on Wrong. 







They work either way, right or left. 
All sizes. Single or double acting. 
Hi For Wire Screens or Light Doors, 
they have no equal, 

|| . If your merchant does not keep 
“> them, write to 
M. W. ROBINSON, Sole Agt. 
79 Chambers St., NEW YORK. 





THE 





=. —= Yi 
GEO. B. COBB 97W ittiam St., New York, N. Y. ( GENERAL ) X N. 
CRANE BROS. 


: RS iEATER 


The Best and Most Complete 
HOUSE HEATER in the World. 


f Self-Feeding, automatic, Port- 
fable and saves all expense of 
f Brick Work. Most economical. 
s Carries steam from 10 to 13 hours 
f without attention. Compact. 14 
§ sizes, from 4to6feethigh. Anti- 
clinker grate, easily shaken, no 
f dust. Sales larger than the com- 
§ bined sales of all reputable 
) Steam Heaters. 


3500 82" 


Rall giving the best satisfaction. 
¥%> Estimates furnished on applica- 

zz tion. Send for illustrated 

Catalogue. Address 


Pierce, Butler & Pierce 
MANUFACTURING CO., 


Sole Manufacturers, 
, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


or = “wy MFG. CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
& SON, Chicago, ill 


























- CO., Chicago, lll. 


MFG i 
JAS. B. ROBERTSON & CO., Baltimore, ud. [AGENCIES J 5. J iS. ” ‘Voop & CO., Philadeiphia, Pa 





\ 
} 


. Ruttan Manufacturing Co. 








ite 
! oN 68 Lake Street, CHICAGO. 


Heating and Ventilating Engineers. 


Send for SIXTY-PAGE ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR, 
fully explaining the 


Most Successful System in Existence. 


OUR DRY CLOSET SYSTEM, 


Used in connection with our other apparatus, is the MOST 
PERFECT and LEAST EXPENSIVE CLOSET ever in- 


vented. 
@ 


INVESTIGATE IT! 













EDWARD P. BArTEs, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Steam Warming and Ventilating Apparatus, 


BATES SELF-FEEDING BOILER. 


DEALER IN 


Radiators, Automatic Water Feeders, Draught Regu- 
lators, and all Specialties for Heating Apparatus. 








Principal Office, 59 West Water St., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


{ ALBANY, BINGHAMTON, 
Branches, ) “ “yTICA, BUFFALO. 











L. S. GRAVES & SON, Rochester, N. Y. 


PASSENGHR AND FRAIGHT 


ELEVATORS. 


Send 
' for Catalogue. 
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E. P. Wilce & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Doors, Sash and Blinds, 


MOLDINGS, FRAMES, 
TURNINGS, Ete., 


Every description (in Hardwood or Pine) of 


STAIR WORK 
and INTERIOR FINISH, 


HARDWOOD FLOORING, 


KILN DRIED, of which we keep a large assort- 
ment constantly on hand, such as MAPLE, RED 
OAK, WHITE OAK (plain or quarter sawed), 
RED and BLACK BIRCH, YELLOW PINE, 
ASH, WALNUT, etc., etc. 


Estimates Furnished on Application. 
OFFICE AND Factory: 
COR. 22nd AND THROOP STREETS. 


J. DUX, 


536 South Clark St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


ARTISTIC 


Wood Carving = Modeling 


In any Style, Antique or Modern, according to 








designs furnished, or will furnish designs 
in harmony with style and speci- 
Jications of work. 


ORNAMENTAL PATTERNS FOR 
OF METAL CASTINGS. 


ALL 





CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


KINDS | © 


TIE “CLIMAX” RAIL FOR SLIDING DOORS. 


The ONLY Patent Floor-Rail on the Market. 


It is level with the floor. 

The door cannot jump off the track. 

Can be put in old houses as well as new without disturbing paint or casings. 
Has given entire satisfaction wherever used. 


Responsible parties will be given exclusive territory. 
Models sent on application. 


134 Water St., 


“CLIMAX” RAIL CO., - - 


AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY TOWN. 


Send for descriptive circular, 


NEW YORK. 













, SMony CHimneNS : 
"VENTILATION 
BUILDINGS 

vSE _ 


a ORS 


~SLOBE VENT 


MANF'RD ay : 


Se 


co. 
PAT FEB. 2078 @' 
-« MAY 91" 1876 





Sargent, Greenleaf & Brooks, 
FLAT KEY LOCKS, GOR) 


SpirAL Pipr, Etc., 


REENLEAF 


ROCHESTER: Nx. 





43 & 45 Franklin St,, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Lists. 


=SARGENT *& ¢ 


Send for Price 








PLUMBERS’ 


Zane’s Water Closet. 
en B= — 





25,000 in use. 


SUPPLIES. 


Fred. Adee’s Enameled 


Drip Trays under seats of Water Drip Tray, 


Closets have become a necessity, and 
Fred Adee’s are the best, Zane’s Wa- 
ter Closets are the i 


BEST IN THE WORLD. 


Send for circular to 


Fred, Adee & Co., | 


52 CLIFF STREET, NEW YORK. 





50,000 in use. 























ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS. 
MANTEL MAKERS 


and OTHERS. 


THE GLEASON WOOD 
ORNAMENT CO., 


Of GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., 


Desires to call the attention of the above 
to their line of goods for 
interior decoration. 


CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 





PEERLESS BLACK ror MORTAR. 


Red, White, Brown and Buff are Specialties. 


All Colors 


Permanent and Superior to any article now in use. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


SAMURL H. PRBANGH & GoO., 


PAINT MANUFACTURERS, 


IMPORTERS, DEALERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


PAINTERS’ AND BUILDERS’ SUPPLIES. 
YORK AVE., FOURTH & CALLOWHILL STS., 


Send for Circulars and Catalogue. 


PHILADELPHIA. 





PR SADERS, in writing to advertisers, will please mention THE 
INLAND ARCHITECT, and confer a favor. 





ED. Morris &(o., Agts. 


SOLE IMPORTERS FOR 


JOSIAH WEDGWOOD & SONS. 








ENGLISH ART *#» OFFICE: 
FL OORING TILES. 258 Wabash Avenue, 
MANUFACTURERS AND DESIGNERS IN CHICAGO. 


STAINED GLASS, also BEVELED PLATE WORKS. | 
SPECIAL DESIGNS ON APPLICATION, 


TELEPHONE 5547. 
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Manager Chicago Office, 


113 La SALLE StrEET, Room 24 (Old Chamber of Commerce), 


A. F. SHUMAN, 


"WILLIAM WILLER. SOLE MFR. 
CATALOGUE “JI MILWAUKEE WIS, 








S. A. FLOOD, 
STENOGRAPHER AND COPYIST, 
Trade Specifications a Spheciaity, 

Room 31, Times Bui_pinc, CHICAGO. 


(Cor. Washington St. and Fifth Ave.) 


OUR HOMES Se 
HOW TO HEAT & VENTILATE THEM. 


New Edition of 96 pages with 2 additional | 
f 4 




























matter, and illustratior of the finest 
residences in the country A complete 
Manual on the subje f Sanitary Heating 


n 
and Ventilating, be giving valuable 
suggestions to the se who are building or 
furnishing a home. The book 1s exceed- == 
ingly artistic, and will be mailed free on receipt of 6 cents in = 


SMITH & ANTHONY STOVE CO,, Boston, Mass- 


Bie Bes Finis PORWR; k =| ———** 


AGENTS IN 


. BurcHers @  |tARc am CITIES, 
é IN 7 227 
‘ ‘ Poul PAINTERS’ 


SUPPLIES. 
North-Western 


Burts Rous. I Jepot: 


























Fila ene a RE 

z Sass. 48 Randolph 

— on requests St., CHIcaAGo 
SUPERIOR 


Copper Weather Vanes, 
GILDED WITH PURE GOLD. 
Church Crosses, 
Tower Ornaments, 
Finials, Etc., Etc. 


Vanes made from any drawing or 
design on short notice. 


T. W. JONES, 


Successor to CHAS. W. BricGs, 
. W. Batpwin. 


170 AND 172 FRONT SrT., 
NEW YORK. 











Illustrated Catalogue of over 250 
designs, mailed to any address on 
receipt of a two cent sti ump, half the 
postage. 








HENRY DIBBLEE, ANSON S. HOPKINS, £. D. REDINGTON, 
President. Vice Pres’t and Gen'l Manager. Sec’y and Treas. 


Lhe Flenry Dibblee Company, 


MANTELS, GRATES AND TILES. 





GENERAL AGENCY 
Low's Art Tiles, Maw’s English Tiles, 


ackson’s Heating and Ventilating Grate, ‘Peerless’ Shaking and Dumping Grate 
fo) fo ? } > ? 


Stable Fittings and Weather Vanes, 


266 & 268 WABASH AVE. CHICAGO. 








OTTO GAS ENGINE WORKS f SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & Co. 


| 33d and Walnut Streets, Philadelphia. 





OVER 20,000 SOLD! 
Guaranteed to consume 25 to 75 per cent LESS GAS than 
ANY other Gas Engine doing the same work. 
TWIN ENGINES. Impulse every revolution. The steadiest 
running Gas Engine yet made. 
ENGINES AND PUMPS COMBINED for Hydraulic Ele- 
vators, Town Water Supply, or Railway Service. 
SPECIAL ENGINES FOR ELECTRIC LIGHT WORK. 


Unexcelled for running Elevators, Wood-Tools, Printing- 
Presses, or any kind of Machinery. 





Sizes, 1 to 25 Horsepower. 
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he iu ’ ey 
Yi sey =nr urable! W 

1asily applied in old Building 
|! ———without removing" Plaster. 

















Work put up complete by ourselves, or furnished prepared so that it can be put 





up by carpenters or tinners. 


CLAYTON JOHNSON, Manager. CHICAGO AGENCY, 103-105 La Salle St. 


CC P ‘E A 99 A VALUABLE BOOK FOR EVERY 
STEAM USER AND ENGINEER. 
PUBLISHED FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION, BY 


THE BABCOCK & WILCOX CO., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF— 


WATERR-TUBE BOILERS, 


107 Hope St., GLASGOW. 30 Cortlandt St., NEW YORK. 











THE GREAT CHURCH LIGHT. 


FRINK’S PATENT REFLECTORS give the Most Powerful, the Softest, ex 
Cheapest, and the Best Light known for Churches, Stores, Show Windows, 
Parlors, Banks, Offices, Picture Galleries, Theaters, Depots, etc. New and 







ee r 
Suit lh 
“ne “i 





elegant designs. Send size of room, Get circular and estimate. A liberal dis- 


count to churches and the trade. I. P. FRINK, 551 Pearl St., New York. 
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PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS. | S{iditone—continued. a en 
Malone Blue Euclid 55@ 65} Mahogany, Mexican, perlb.........2ee+0+ 1I5@ 20 
Cuicaco, May 1, 1887. — bluestone 1 35@ 1 4°] Mahogany, St. Domingo, per Ib........... 20@ 25 
— le: Mahog: Subse saGd<. ca ceacceaces : 
BRICK. os fee. Italian, veined. ..-. ccccccccccccccccccccs oo i Hy ae 1b’ ee —_ ee 
COmMMG cy5s scence desesexceusvcvanexe $7 87%4@ 8 12% NReMTIRESO FOC occ cack vec cesdacecnceenous 2 50@ 5 00 : »P MAAS ERA ARSE AS ECR RE 5G 15 
PRESSED BRICK. Tennessee, Knoxville ..cccccccccesccscce 3 00 e - — 
(Quotations furnished by manufacturers.) = Vermont, white meiédsaeenesanesuadass ese 3 50@ 8 00 CALIFORNIA WOODS, ETC. 
wee ag en SLA Aen rn Senate : "a ; Ophite .....ccscccccccscccccccssesseceses 4 50@ 5 00 (Quotations furnished by James O. Cuthbert.) 
Chicago Anderson andar ahi ar nenavaiens “ —< _ - — “Sepecr sec ccccccccccescesses sees E SOP Redwood lumber.<<<«<cecceocceceeseceoes $50 00@$s55 00 
' eine we PRC te cee ee ie 2 ? late Redwood shingles—square, sexagon, round, 
Indiana, Hinchliff adesuace ver sndeneieusees 16 co@ 22 00 Roofing, Vermont, per square : diamond and octagon, small quantities 480@ 500 
molded ..seeeeee coeee 25 OOG@IOG OOF Gree#§i 00. cccceccveces secccccsccscessces 6 5°] Mexican Spanish cedar.....ssceeeees . 2050 00@300 00 
Perth Amboy Eo can vansce ves deinevedens 46 00 UNWIN Secds cadedicdaosewawddearseedues 6 50] eal; es 3 
ao ey ata cag : pspess Bs eee hae einer es venrarinees Poa COMEONING: PURE occ ccaceccnccsevecses cosas 65 00@ 75 00 
Standard Purington & Kimbell ............ 24 00 Black, “Lehigh .. 5 75@ 6 75 Georgia Yellow Pine: 
Indiana pressed, Purington & Kimbell..... 16 00@, 22 00 Black, Chapman’s ...cccccccescccces sees 7 30@ 8 00 Flooring : : 
EMPANW cc icscdevesectceudcsescacces eae 30 00G@).27' 00:8 Bibel Bagot ccc ccccccccvcaccscceseceuc 5 50@ 5 80 ist & = Sms = 35 00 
(Quotations furnished by Lockwood & Kimbell.) LUMBER. CAR LOTS aha oe inane 0@ zo = 
: ah N DR, Cé y Ss. BOATS, DIS. .ccccecececcccceccceeees 33 00o@ 35 
St. Louis pores Perec eereeerceeseerereee nd 2 . aoe — (Lumbermen’s Exchange, 250 So. Water St). 3eaded Ceiling : 
“ mo a soeeesrcces eccccccccccese 50 00@ 200 00! Boards: (Ordinary Dimensions.) IGG Gi 6G CHOP, 36 Mi occ cc cccccescceese 18 00o@ 21 00 
igen aa a5} Mee LS A ES 6 06 oS Wine, 150 QUaNGy, CIEAE << <2cceceanceases $47 00@48 oo ¥6 iN.. cerccceeee ada 26 c0o@ 30 00 
Philad ys i ela a ede cei 5 0200 CO} Pine, 2d quality..... Sacdeasausqceets wets 42 00 J Meese severe + 33 00@ 36 00 
ladelphia aided cece ccccccccccccconss aa = a ee | error er rere 42 oof Step plank: 
BORON CECE LEME CCL 5 00@2 . > , Fe tL) enero 35 
ieee cope: RN: pete — dindddbacadddusdsacavivanncuaaa 12 50] ist & 2d clear 1%, 1% & 2 in 33 00@ 35 00 
Milwaukee ........ ‘ 25 00:) aren” , Georgia Cypress: 
EARRING Sa ce EY os Sak eae 30 00 wate Sage ee See eee ee te 10 50@22 00 Lumber, rst & 2d clear.......4 sseeseeees 35 00@ 40 00 
cs CHAMIGIEDS i ccs cade cacccasaddens 85 co@100 00 | #xaming Timber Shingles ah ac weap sie? ty" v2 Rela lala abana 3 75@ 4 25 
Toledo, red common,......sceceeeee ce ersy Tae ED NG dadedcacdsdecceucdectacccseeavacdecd 12 00@18 00 | Frame Oak Lumber and Timber: 
‘ Seales iat Pe oe a ve eT 17 00 Laths Plank SERRE AD eae ee eee 23 00@ 25 00 
gg eS . 25 00@ 30 00 PP ineee PE eres sere ne Pa aa eee RN FO 1 85 fj,” Ee rere ddacecocdcucceon 96. Gn Ge OO 
CEME ; LIME, ETC. Per Cask. Pies Genwed) ECEECECCCCCE ES TUL PETIT Tee eee 2 10@ 2 40 arian aaa 
Chicago Lime SiC, SR Cetin. sa cucccasavavancnestonsunccudess 2 00@ 2 20 PAINT, ETC. Per Ib. 
Wisconsin “‘ . 75@ 1 00} Miscellaneous : 71: : Dry In Oil. 
Milwaukee, Utica, Louisville, Akron. ...... 1 0o@ 1 25 Pickets, pin Lee cos cole lead (American)......-+..0000++ 8 6@ 6% 
ICKEtS, PIME eee ceecsecceccecccersececes 9 I ’ = 
Portland ...... CheSenecanecacvecesecceceeae 3 00@ 3 25 OSGI COMES ve dcccaccdscsccucccceeccesns 9@ 19 Zinc, white (American) ......+++++e+eee. 8@10 74@ 10 
RECO COMES vcd cucecsducdecccessauaccces 7 50@ 9 00] Pine, yellow southern.........seeeeeeeees 28 00@)35 00 | Red, Venetian... 7@ © S 
MRCONO © NES ce aceckcc cadessscccsececcuese II 00@12 50 ? a Red, Vermilion... 2ODSP 40GB? CO 
DRIGMIOAID DEUCCOs « « aig/occnn telcna seccccomnsese 1 75@ 1 90 HARDWOODS Red, Indian (English)........+.++++++++ 12@ 22 
New York Stucco... ...ceccecccce pee eee 1 75 : ore es WONG CNG sac cccccdnaacuncaeecdaeas 2@ 8 
Hate (Cattle) Wet Dic scccccccacdaosccoceses< 20@ «25 (Quotations furnished by Holbrook Co.) GMI © IG occ canceuscacdavaceneus 18@ 20 
Hair ser feeb es Co eseets heen ies ii 40 | Walnut, _ GEG. D Dis cdaccedcsecauaat $75 00@ 8000 Green, Chrome These denadedasaduacedun 12@ 16 
Sand (lake shore), per yard 1 00o@ I 25 O04 ANG Uflesccesccccas cccccccccccecs 80 00) 100 00 | Green, Paris.......sseeecceseccecereees 20@ 35 
STONE Walnut, peti rh ae ecacccevccssecccese 15@ 20 age ee Setar eneeeeseneeeereer eens £@ 15 
} _SHONE. ale sat) a= bie ed Ee . i, MUNA ad nncdadadecdcadccecda @ 5 
(Quotations furnished by J. S. F. Batchen.) ee at Seis oer Seas a ba —- 36 pe Putty ae cy a. ‘ Pa oe th Se ee ee a = 
’ Pereubicioot.. DAsib Stensicccccsccacuecadeccecassecouns 40 00@ 45 00 | Whiting (dry)..........sseeeeeeeeeceees 1@ 2 
Limestone: Promiscuous blocks. f. o. b. cars, Chicago. | Maple, 1st & 2d, 1 in....cccecccecccscee - 25 00 35 00 | Paris white ( English)....... Snaaaseeanes 2@ 3 
Pie BOUONG cacicinane see ves ot Jsaaanadaecs $ 50 Wiel Gian adoccuecavessvccuedsesse 35 00@ 40 00 | Litharge (American)........0.seeeeeeees 6@ 10 
NL cc ccwwetcccuavaseudeeesacees 65 | Oak, white, S55 Oe Ae, 8 Wiese sccexwewsee 30 00@ 35 00 Sienna, burnt 7m 12 
Hoosier deep blue Bedford ...........00 65 BMG Ob Wiis cea aSicus dexcceneudsaquases 35 00@ 40 oo| Umber, burnt 6@ 12 
a Mae 8S eaanaesacavansdencsdas 50 | Oak, white, quarter sawed .........0255- 45 00@ 50 00 | Oil, linseed (raw), per gi 38 
INGNANc cic od et vacsiecse: weeduccevcs oases 35@ sobOak, red, 1568 ad, € Wh. cc ccccccvsessese 30 00@ 35 00 Oil, linseed (boiled), Do) seutanadaene 41 
BARON acs elc ic vcriwisdias avaeones eon 40@ 50 El OPUM a caicadacdisdaesasseadees 35 00@ 40 00 Turpentine fC AE awe ceeccenees P 45 
Salem Oolitic. occ cecccc cere. cr eccce 50 | Oak, red, quarter sawed. ....+eeeseeeeees 40 00@ 50 oo | Varnish, coz ach, MC AG eccecccccccese 1 25@ 200 
Foundation: Cherry, We a. With cacucccacceecudsas Ge on women, Se OS S cccscccauces 325@ 400 
Pramension O88 d0ckK occ sxcccicciccncocecss 20@ 25 ks Pe Mea Ws fo acase xedacevaavane 85 00@ 90 00 
WRUNG COE COR ss cas ccéccicisicedccenewcece oo 24, oI al RAE oe ARIES RR 5 00@ 100 00 HARDWARE 
. “ 2,3N4 95 - 
MIEN pee vaaude dee cassdsendacaceecncs 40@ 1 00} Beech, Red, rst & 2d... ...cccccccccccecs 25 00@ 30 00] Nails: Per Keg. 
MEMMOM ec cucceuy nisintcéneskedunexencaace 40@ 1 00 Whitewood, ist & od, 1, 1%, 1% & 2 in 26 00M 3000] Spikes, wrought.......cceeceseseeceees tee #3 40 
Sandstone—Promiscuous blocks : oe & UGE isa aa dan waka wees dames 32 00@ 38 00 TEMPERMY, COURMION cccccccccecccee cccccce 2 35 
Hummelstown or Philadelphia Brown Stone I 50 Sireh J ist & 2d.. sdechadestvace I Cler acon SINE A Sn cdcccuccenduccadsuquaeancceedeses 3 10 
Barca ConmecticuG. ccc cscccencsscccacens r 50 | Butternut, rst & 2d, 1 in..+ss+-se00e eccee 4000@M 4500] Lath, 3's fine ........cccccccccccccccccccecs 5 35 
PMEUEN Ka cssetetcnsavcdcercassdadccauus 60@ 75 1y% & Wiis accdaadaceusseeenasneed 45 00@ 50 00 Steel nails, 10’s to 60’s 2 45 
WRU asad Cdkadiveeccesawewqesaauecaases 5S@ 65 } Sycamore, 1st & ad... ccccccccccccccoe 20 00@ 25 00 For steel nails add ro c. per keg. 
Potomac Red Sandstone ............---++ 1 25 | Gun, red, 1st & 2d, 1 in. stccsesse 2 CGee 3560 For finishing-nails add $1.50 per keg. 
CANDONUEND cccwdcwcaices Ge cx cicausiduawaas I 10 1% & Uilcccavecccdvcducanscecestens 35 0@ 4000 For casing-nails add 75 c. per keg. 








THE OLDEST. THE LARGEST. THE BEST. 


The best of Testimonials from every State and Territory, 


= [ION i a lion 








PORTER IRON ROOFING C 








CINCINNATI 
sOHIO. 





cone shape, 


A 


6 in. by r in, 





HARDWOOD Pin is 

and being much larger at bottom, it is impossible for the pin to 
get Jvose, or come out from shrinking or other causes. 

The sale of these Pins is increasing rz ipidly, where used giving 

HARNESS HOOKS. 

8 in. by 1 in., $12.00 per gross. 

10,00 


inserted from rear of an Iron Base, which is made 


best satisfaction, 
WARDROBE HOOKS. 
Plain Wood, $3.00 per gross. 
Enameled, 3.50 
Rosewood finish, 4 00 


« 


DISCOUNT TO THE TRADE. 


B. D. WASHBURN, 149 and 151 Congress Street, 


BOSTON, MASS. 





ARGHITHGTS’ 


SUPPLIES. 


Engineers, Draughtsmen and Surveyors’ Instruments, Drawing Papers, Tracing Cloths, 
Tracing Papers, T Squares, Angles, Etc. 


FROST & ADAMS, 387 Cornhill, 
Importers and Wholesale and Retail Dealers in ARCHITECTS’ SUPPLIES. 


BOSTON. 
United States Agents for LEVY’S 


BLUE PROCESS PAPERS AND ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHS. 
“TLLUSTRATED CATALOGUES FREE.” 





-PENNSYLVANIA CONSTRUCTION CO..— 


Architectural Ironwork. 





Steel Jails, Vault Doors, Roofs, Riveted Girders, Stairways, Bridges, 


Fencing, Iron Bedsteads 


and Cresting. 


Offices: 





No. 182 First Avenue, PITTSBURGH, Pa. 





New York 


Architectural Terra-Cotta 
38 PARE ROY, Company. LONG TSLAND CITY 


NEW YORK CITY NEW 


WESTERN OFFICE: 


24 Old Chamber of Commerce, CIIICAGO. 
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NASHVILLE, TENN. 
A 40-Page Semi-Monthly Journal Devoted tothe 
Saw Mill, Lumber &z Wood-Working Interests. 


The oldest paper of the kind published in the South. It fur- 
nishes the latest news and correct lumber quotations of all the 
) The list of freight rates is a feature never be- 
fore attempted by anyother Journal. Sample copies sent free and 
advertising rates furnished on application. Terms, $2.00 per year; 





principal markets. 


31.00 for six months. Address, 


SOUTHERN LUMBERMAN, 


Nashville, Tenn. 


—————— 
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Visa KOrnamental 


6S Lio SalleSt. 
CHICAGO 











SPRING HINGES. 


The leading styles 


are the 
‘* American,”’ 


‘““Gem”’ 
AND 


“Star. 


FINISHED IN 
TRON, BRASS 
and BRONZE. 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 





MANUFACTURED BY ‘ 


VAN WAGONER & WILLIAMS CO. 
82 Beekman St., NEW YORK. 





DRAFTSMEN! 


If your stationer does not keep them, it will pay you to 
send 16 cents instamps to the Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., 
of Jersey City, N. J., for samples of their ‘‘ Artist’s”’ 
Drafting Pencils. By mentioning this paper they will 
receive pencils worth double the money. 





R. W. CANADAY’S 


MINERAL OND A TNT 


PIGMENT 


Ready Prepared in Cans, Barrels and Half Barrels. 
Also, in bulk (dry), for Depots, Ele- 
vators, Barns, Roofs, Etc. 








An elastic, self-drying Paint of excellent body, without 
combination with lead, zinc or other minerals. 

It only needs to be tested to be appreciated. 

Painters, Bu'‘lders and Contractors are invited to try it, 
Fully guaranteed. 


2. W. CAATA DAY, 
Hudsonville, Crawford County, Illinois. 





THE AMERICAN CONTRACTOR, 


A BUREAU OF INFORMATION. 
THE ONLY PUBLICATION OF ITS KIND. 





The object of this publication is to furnish infor- 
mation in advance of contracts, to Architects, 
Builders, Contractors, Decorators, Painters, a 
ers, Manufacturers, Producers, Investors, Ban 
ers, Plumbers, Gas Fitters, Sewer Builders, Bridge 
Builders, Insurance Men, Real Estate Men, Lum- 
bermen, Foundrymen, Hardware Men, Iron Men, 
Railroad Men, Supplymen, Ete. 

No one of the above named can afford to do 
without this Advance Information. 





PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY 


BY 
B. EDWARDS & CO. 
Times Building, Chicago, III. 





We have an able corps of Editors, Special Cor- 
respondents and Reporters throughout the U. 8. 
and Canada; receive news daily by letter or wire, 
and besides, we receive daily about 1,000 papers; 
these alone are valued at over $20,000 per annum. 





We furnish Special Information to Yearly 
Subscribers only, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
TO ANY PART OF THE UNITED STATES OR CANADA. 
WEEKLY EDITION: 
One Copy, one Year, post-paid, in Advance, $5 00 
- - six months, % 5 3 00 
three “ - 2 00 
MONTHLY EDITION: 
First Saturday in each Month. 
One Copy, one Year, post-paid, in Advance, $2 00 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
BELONGING TO THE POSTAL UNION, 
One Copy, one Year, post-paid, in Advance, $6 00 
” = six months, o ¥ 3 50 
Fresh sample copies not for sale. 
Sample Copy, 3 or 4 weeks old, free. 


Were it not for our valuable advertising space, 
the price of this publication would be $50. 





“ “ 











DRAFTSMEN WANTED. 


"TWO experienced architectural draftsmen, thor- 

oughly competent to prepare all classes of 
working drawings and details with accuracy and 
dispatch. Apply at once. 

Permanent position for one man. Employ- 
ment for eight months or longer for the other. 
Good salaries for first-class men. No others need 
apply. 

edtieeens 3 Colorado National Bank. 

* \ Denver National Bank. 
ROESCHLAUB & HALE, Architects, 
Rooms 34, 36, 38, King Block, 
Denver, Colorado. 





PROPOSALS. 





eo TO CONTRACTORS. 


Up to g o'clock Pp. M. on June 1st, proposals will be re- 
ceived for building the ironwork, stonework, brickwork, 
and fireproofing necessary for the main building of the Cap- 
itol of Kansas at Topeka, Kansas. Plans and specifica- 
tions will be on file on and after the 4th day of May, at the 
office of the State-House Commissioners in Capitol Square 
at Topeka; also at the office of McDonald Bros., archi- 
tects, Louisville, Ky. Printed copies of the specifications 
and complete instructions can be had on application to 
either of the above named offices. Communications for 
information, if addressed to the Topeka office, should be 
addressed to the Secretary of State. 

Signed, KENNETH McDONALD, 
State House Architect. 





IN OTICE TO CONTRACTORS. 


Proposals are hereby invited until noon of May 23 for the 
erection of the West Tennessee Hospital for the Insane. 
They must be addressed to Austin Miller, chairman, Boli- 
var, Tennessee. Plans and specifications can be seen at 
the office of McDonald Bros., at Louisville, Ky., and at 
the office of Austin Miller. 

The work contemplated embraces a large amount of brick- 
laying, carpenters’ work, plastering, plumbing, tin and 
galvanized ironwork, and painting, and will also embrace 
a complete system of water works and steam heating, for 
which separate contracts will be made. The Asylum Com- 
missioners have contracted for and have now on hand a 
large stock of brick, with every prospect of a supply as rap- 
idly as may be demanded. The most of the foundations 
have already been put in, and work can be commenced 
immediately with a large force. For further information 
address McDonald Bros, architects, Louisville, Ky. 

McDONALD BROS., Architects. 
By crder of the Committee. 





re TO ARCHITECTS. 


PLANS FOR COURT HOUSE. 


The Board of Commissioners of Vanderburg county, 
Indiana, will receive competitive plans for a new court 
house for said county, at Evansville, Indiana, Architects 
competing will deposit their plans with the Auditor of said 
county, o# or before the 15th day of Fune, 1887, at 4 
o’clock, P.M. 

The cost of the building completed must not exceed four 
hundred thousand dollars ($400,000) and must be con- 
structed strictly fireproof throughout the entire structure. 
Said court house is to be located upon a lot of ground 300 
by 300 feet square, and to have four fronts, with grand 
entrance fronting the streets bounding said lot or court house 
square. Said plans must be of a uniform method of presen- 
tation, drawn to a uniform scale of one-eighth (1%) of an inch 
to the foot, put up in portfolio form. Said drawings must 
be free from all coloring, and done only in black lines and 
pen shading. Each design shall consist of plans of founda- 
tions, each floor, roof, plan, transverse and longitudinal 
sections through the building. Elevations of the four 
fronts of said building with such details as will be neces- 
sary to clearly develop the principal parts of construction. 
Each design shall bear only the motto of the author. No 
plans will be considered which do not conform to these 
requirements. 

The Board of Commissioners will pay to the architects 
of the three best plans the following sums, to wit.: For 
No. 1, the sum of $500; for No. 2, the sum ‘of $300; 
and for No. 3, the sum of $200; the said premiated plans 
to become the property of the county upon the payment 
of said premiums, with the right to use the whole, or any 
part, or any modification thereof, without further claim 
from the authors for compensation or employment. 

Carefully prepared detailed estimates of the cost of erect- 
ing and finishing the building will be required to accompany 
each plan submitted. 

The Board of Commissioners reserve the right to reject 
any and all plans submitted. 

By order of the Board of Commissioners. 

JAS D. PARVIN, 
Auditor Vanderburg County. 
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STEAM WARMING 


VENTILATING APPARATUS. 








SIMPLIFIED AND ADAPTED TO WARMING RESIDENCES, PUBLIC 
AND PRIVATE BUILDINGS, CHURCHES, ETC. 


AUTOMATIC, SELF-FEEDING. 








ECONOMICAL IN CONSUMPTION OF FUEL. 


AgIUNOD 2} JO SuBd [|B UL SODUSZIZJOY 








Descriptive Pamphlets on Application. 





CHAMPION SELF-FEEDING BOILER, 


ALSO 


Hor W ATER APPARATUS 


FOR WARMING GREENHOUSES, CONSERVATORIES, ETC, 


BAKER & SMITH CO.,, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








81 & 88 Jackson St. 





STEAM HEATING 


For Residences, Public Buildings, Churches, Etc. 


THE GORTON BOILER FOR HOUSE HEATING. 


TUBULAR. 


WROUGHT IRON 
NO MASONRY REQUIRED IN SETTING. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue giving full description and prices. 


WARMING and VENTILATING APPARATUS 


OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


Estimates, specifications and any information furnished on application. 


PRRDRKRIG TUDOR, 


273 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 


222 E. 24th St.. NEW YORK. 


115 Water Street, BOSTON. 





Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 


—————_-- MANUFACTURERS OF————- 


PAINTS AND VARNISHES, rncetupinc 
BAY STATE COLORS, 


40 SHADES. SAMPLE CARDS FREE, 


BOTH IN PASTE AND LIQUID FORM. 

——— MANUFACTURERS OF 

WOOD PRESERVATIVE, SPAR COMPOSITION, 
OF ALL KINDS, INCLUDING 


OL: SEE NG SPAT we 


Sample Boards Free. 





AND STAINS 


—————__———- ALSO IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF - 


ARCHITECTS’ and ENGINEERS’ SUPPLIES, MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS (Single 
or in Sets) DRAWING PAPERS, TRACING PAPERS and CLOTHS, 
BLUE PROCESS PAPER, Ete. 


Catalogues of either PAINTS and PAINTERS’ SUPPLIES or of ARTISTS’ MATERIALS and ARCHITECTS’ 
SUPPLIES, mailed free from either store: 


82 & 84 Washington and 46 Friend St., 
BOSTON. 


263 and 265 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 





NEW METALLIC TILE or SHINGLE 
Made from the Garry Refined Roofing Iron, 
also from Kalameined, Galvanized 
Iron and Tin. 

The sheets are 12 x 12 inches, and stamped in 
such form as to make them impervious to rain 
wind and snow. One hundred will lay a square, 


and any one can apply them. Send for Circular 
and Price List No. 97. 


GARRY IRON ROOFING CO. 


CLEVELAND, O. 








SIDEWALK 


—AND-— 


ae Vault 
Lights. 


Sole Manufacturers 
of the 





FLOOR and ROOF 
LIGHTS. 


DAUCHY & CO. 


125 and 127 Indiana St. (near Wells), 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





Ross Patent 
Light. 





THE HICKEY 


X i: he 
SUN BURNER 
FOR LIGHTING 

OPERA HOUSES, 
CHURCHES, 
HALLS, ETC. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
A. C. HICKEY, 
N. W. Cor. Madison & Clinton Sts., 
CHICAGO. 
The original and only Sun Burn- 
er manufactured and put in by me 
in over 700 houses in the country. 


All kinds of Theatrical Stage 
Lights and Gas Fitting aspecialty. 





SEND FOK CIRCULAR. 


HASKINS, 


Interior Furnisher 
and Decorator. 


Choice selections in Curtains and Upholstery. 
Fabrics and modern and antique Furniture, 
Northeast corner Wabash ave. and Madisonst., Chicago. 
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NO.76 NO.85 
$2.00 per eg. $1.75 per eq. tt 





81.50 per ag. th 














EDWIN LEE BROWN JOS. W. HENSON 


aster Sand Blast e 


TRS 
\in ys NN 


WS 


wi) 


N W CORNER OF 


CLINTON & JACKSON STS., CHICATO, J 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ORNAMENTAL GLASS 


Vestibule Doors, Transoms, Bank and Office Counters, Etc 


COLORED ADVERTISING SIGNS AND ADVERTISING MIRRORS A SPECIALTY. 





Go this Sheer the DARK PARTS represent CLEAR GLASS and LIGHT PARTS represent GROUND 
GLASS The prices given are for Doubl> Thick Glass snd Ormamentation 


























We Make Transoms to Metch any of these Patterns. slope 69. fe 











































































GLA 





0.741 O 0.744 
$1.25 per aq. fe $1.50 per sq. ft. $2.00 por sq. $1.75 per sq. ft. 





10. 7 NO. 72) 
$1.50 per eq. $1.50 per aq. fe 


The “ Clinton and Fefferson Sts.,” and the “ Canalport Ave.” Horse Cars pass directly by our Works. 
The “Van Buren St.,” the “ Twelfth St.” and the “ Adams St.” Horse Cars pass within one block 
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(Are made of the very best (vs B 5 : a) cents a gallon for any color. 
English Ground Colors, and con- & tha ie : cad “) We would advise Architects to 





tain no benzine, water, or creosote. They have been| specify Dexter Brothers’ English Shingle Stain, and note 
thoroughly tested by some of the best Architects in the | the number on the Sample Boards. Send for Sample 
country during the past three or four years, and the colors | Boards of Colors. DEXTER BROTHERS, 55 and 57 
are more lasting than any other stain. The price is 75 | Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 
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McSHANE'S CROWN stonewarE LAUNDRY TUBS. 








(PATENT APPLIED FOR). 


At about the Cost of Wooden Tubs. 


THE Woopen Wash Tus Must Go: 
3ecause it Leaks. 

3ecause it absorbs filthy and soapy wash 
water, rendering it offensive to smell and in- 
jurious to health. 

Because it splits and warps, separating joints, 
and leaving breeding places for Roaches 
and Water Bugs, 

Because McShane’s Crown Stoneware Laun- 


dry Tubs COST NO MORE 





And are made of one piece only, being 
seamless, and warranted not to leak, and will 
be used by every one in preference. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
HENRY McSHANE &CO. 
50 and 52 Myrtle Avenue, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





THE IRWIN & REBER 


PATENT 


EXPANDING WATER CONDUCTOR. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


S. S. S. Conductor Co. 


LIMITED . 
’ ap 
















163 Lacock Street, 
ALLEGHENY, PA. 


Toe STanpDING SEAM 
allows of an easy and 
secure fastening, keeping 
the pipe far enough from 
the wall to make any over- 
flow from the eave pipe or 
head, run down the spout, 
and not the wall ; and will 
open, in case of freezing, |) 
so as to prevent bursting, FY 
and still remain double- [ 

_- locked and water-tight. 


MADE IN 


SIX FOOT LENGTHS 


of a Single Sheet of 


| SOPT STREL. 
Either Galvanized, Kalameined or Leaded. 


AGENTS: 
W.D. WHITE, - ‘ CHICAGO, ILL. 
R. E. DEWEY & CO.,_ - “ “ 
J. D. CANDLER & CO.,  - DETROIT, MICH. 
SHACKLETON BROS., - CLEVELAND, O. 
G. H. PETERS & SON, - BUFFALO, N. Y. 


SEWER 


RHOADS & RAMSEY, 


107 LA SALLE ST. 
(Chamber of Commerce.) 
Yards—89 N. Elizabeth Street. 
35th Street & L.S. & M.S. R.R., 
and Englewood. 





FIRE BRICK 
AND 


PIPE 


Metallic Frame Wire 
WINDOW SCREENS. 


Send for Circulars and References. 














Over 40,000 in Use. 


AMERICAN SCREEN CO., 
Brookline, Mass, 





NEW JERSEY WIRE CLOTH (O'S 


PATENT STIFFENED 


Fireproof Wire-Lathing. 





The best surface upon which to plaster. 

It can be applied by any ordinary mechanic. 

It can be applied directly to brick walls. 

It is more easily and rapidly applied than any other Wire-Lathing. & 


For discounts and particulars apply to 


NEW JERSEY WIRE CLOTH CoO., 
TRENTON, N. J. 


or JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS COMPANY, 


117 LIBERTY ST., NEW YorRK. 
215 & 217 LAKE St., CHIcAGo, ILL. 
14 Drumm St., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 








. | . 
SBS 


Full size of Lathing secured to brick wall. 


dei CRESTING. 








Malleable and Cast Iron 
TOWER ORNAMENTS, FINALS, 
WEATHER VANES, STABLE FITTINGS, 


panini TRON FENCE 
Ss 
ALSO ” 
Address Hanika Iron Fence Co., 


LAWN MOWERS. SPRINGFIBLD, OHIO. 
Solid Braided Window Sash Cord. 
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Will last a lifetime. Architects can save trouble for their clients by 








DYCKERHOFF PORTLAND CEMENT 


Is superior to any other Portland Cement made. It is very finely ground, always uniform and reliable, 
and of such extraordinary strength, that it will permit the addition of 25 per cent more sand, etc., 
than other well-known Portland Cements, and produce the most durable work. It is unalterable in 
volume and not liable to crack. 

8,000 barrels have been used in the foundations of the Bartholdi Statue of Liberty, and it has 
also been used in the construction of the Washington Monument at Washington. 

Pamphlet with directions for its employment, testimonials and tests sent on application, 
MEACHAM & WRIGHT, Agents, E. THIELE, 

98 Market Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 78 Witu1aM Street, NEW YORK. 





Sole Agent United States. 
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Every Description. 





WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 


FINE BRONZE TRIMMINGS, 


And carry a Large Stock of all the Leading Makes. 


All the latest inventions of merit can be found with us. We are Chicago Agents for 
Geer’s Spring Hinge, Norton Door Check and Spring, 


“Architect”? Sliding Door Hangers and several other specialties. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


ORR & LOCKETT, 


184 & 186 CLark STREET and 138 MonroE STREET, 
CHICAGO. 








Chicago Union Lime Works 
F, E. SPOONER, Agent, 


——=MANUFACTURERS 0F==——=—====—===-—--—> 
Chicago Quick Lime, 
McAdam and Concrete Stone. 














153 South Market Street, CHICAGO. 


Telephone No. 234. 





BANK AND OFFICE FITTINGS. 



































be) 


Commercial Furniture, Office Desks, 
Bank Counters, Interior Fittings, 
fine Brass Work, Railings, y 
Wickets, Gates, Wire Screens, etc. | 








New York. Chicago. 
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A. H. ANDREWS & CO, | | | Hin 


686 Broadway, 195 Wabash av., 
T. F. Watsu, Treasurer, 


W. R, Auten, President. 
E. M. Smiru, Vice-President. 


SYENITE GRANITE COMPANY, 


SUPERIOR GRAY AND RED GRANITE 


—FOR— 


Monumental, Architectural on 


and Mural Work, 


GENERAL OFFICE, 
125 South 4th Street, - ST. LOUIS, MO. 


QUARRIES AND WORKS AT 
Syenite, St. Francois Co., and at Graniteville, Iron Co., 








WK 


Missouri. 





DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES FURNISHED. 
S. S. GODLEY, 


Resident Director. 





CHICAGO OFFICE, 
175 Dearborn Street. 





HYDRAULIC AND STEAM 


PASSENGER and FREIGHT 


KLEVATORS 


CRANE ELEVATOR CO. 


General Offices & Works, 219 S. Jefferson St., 
CHICAGO. 


NEW YORK, 4o and 42 Wall Street. BOSTON, Mason Building. 
PITTSBURGH, 111 Water Street. ST. LOUIS, Cor. sth &Chestnut Sts. 
CLEVELAND, Blackstone Building. MINNEAPOLIS, 321 Hennepin Ave. 





